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ORGANIC GARDENING BOOKS 


COMPOST — How To Make It 
A pamphlet of 64 pages answering many 
_ questions about the best way to make com- 
post. This book consists of material that has 
appeared in Organic Gardening from time 
to time. 


Gardener’s Companion Cards 

A set of 40 cards, each one representing a 
different vegetable, printed with uniform para- 
graph groupings so that you know where to 
look on each card for any kind of vital infor- 
mation you need in a hurry. 

Take the card right with you into the gar- 
den. Will fit in your pocket. Handsomely 
boxed. Makes a oak gift. 

For Medium Northern Climate. §1.00 


EARTHWORMS — Their Inten- 

| sive Propagation and Use in 
Biological Soil Building 

BY DR. THOMAS J. BARRETT, 

an authority on the breeding of earthworms. 


$1.00 


3 Debates in House of Lords 

A pamphlet of 55 pages which gives in 
complete form the two thrilling debates held 
in England on the advisability of forming a 
li Royal Commission to check on the Sir Albert 
| Howard method of farming and gardening. 
It is chockfull of amazing information and 
reads like a novel..... 25 


Sleep And Rheumatism 
A CLOTHBOUND BOOK 
Written By J. |. Rodale, 
Editor of ORGANIC GARDENING 
Mr. Rodale, always interested in natural 
methods of obtaining health, has made a 
| startling discovery regarding pressures we 
exert on parts of our body during sleep, which 
cause stubborn conditions of neuritis in the 
fingers, arms, shoulders and neck. 
Miraculous cures have been obtained by 
persons who have followed the simple rules 


| explained in this book. $1.50 


Vegetable Mould And 
Earthworms 


BY CHARLES DARWIN 


This is a pamphlet which represents a con- 
densed version of Darwin's famous classic on | 
the earthworm. It contains the most import. | 
ant parts of his revolutionary work and is a 
MUST for every organic gardener and farmer. | 

025 | 


Bio-Dynamic Farming 
And Gardening 
BY DR. EHRENFRIED PFEIFFER 


A 240 page clothbound book describing in 
full the Bio-Dynamic methods, by an acknowl | 
edged authority. Some of the chapters are: 

The farmer of yesterday and today 

The soil, a living organism 

The load limit in agriculture 

The treatment of manure and compost 

How to convert an ordinary into a bio- 

dynamic farm., etc., etc. 


$2.00 | 


Grow A Garden 
AND BE SELF-SUFFICIENT 
By Dr. Ehrenfried Pfeiffer and Erika Riese 


A cardboard covered book of 118 pages | 
with many beautiful illustrations and oodal | 
plans. Written from a practical background | 
of many years of actual experience. 

Gives detailed instructions for growing | 
each vegetable from the bio-dynamic point | 
of view and is a gold-mine of information of | 
untold value to the home gardener. $1.25 


Plowman’s Folly 
By Edward H. Faulkner \ 
While we do not quite agree with Mr. | 


Faulkner's main theme we believe this to be a | 
valuable book which should be read by every- | 
one interested in organic farming and garden- | 
ing. There is much interesting material in the | 
book showing how to\increase the humus con- | 


tent of soils. $1.00 | 
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Is Our Health Related 
To The Soil? _.......... 3 T 
HE following is a statement _ out, is as bad as it was 100 years 
| Quality in Humus .......... 9 by a writer in a recent issue of a ago. This is so in spite of so- 


| Composting Results 
[Hints For The Victory 


| lucerne (Alfalfa) 


lichens on Rocks Form 


! All Flesh Is Grass 
85 Years of Soil Deple- 


A Letter To The Times... 
time For Flowers And 


“The Dangers of Using 
Chemical Fertilizers .... 


Reader's Correspondence 


well-known health magazine: 

“America is the most hospital- 
ized, served by more physicians 
per capita, spends more money 
for medical attention, uses more 
drugs, has the finest battery of 
medical scientists working in the 
most elaborately-equipped labor- 
atories endowed by the greatest 
wealth, in the most magnificent 
educational and research centers 
found anywhere, and yet—it is 
the sickest nation in all the world. 
Where lies the trouble? Why do 
draft boards find more ill health 
in the present war crisis than was 
discovered during the last World 
War? Why the pathetic state of 
health found among children 
which are attending our daily 
public schools?” 

A past-president of the Amer- 
ican Dental Association, Dr. 
Arthur Hastings Merritt, recent- 
ly said that tooth decay today, 
even though a wonderful system 
of dental care has been worked 


called correct diets, with the gen- 
trous inclusion of orange juice 
and other so-called vitamin-rich 
foods. 


Newsweek of July 24, 1944 
said: 

National Health: Shocking 

“A nation which had boasted 
of its living standard, diet, homes, 
schools, hospitals, medical care, 
sanitation, recreation, and health 
last week heard some shocking 
statistics on-its physical condi- 


tion: 

“More than 4,000,000—one 
third—of its young draftees were 
rejected as physically or mentally 
unfit. 

“Nearly every American (95 
per cent) needs some dental 
care; 30 per cent need it badly.” 

Take the Canadian situation. 
The No. 2 issue of “The Land” 
for 1944 says, “Dr. Albrecht’s pa- 

er on Calcium, in the previous 


issue of “The Land”, (p. 50), was 
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of amazing interest to‘Canadians. 
A recent survey by the Canadian 
Council of Nutrition shows that 
60 per cent of Canadians suffered 
an 80 per cent of calcium de- 
ficiency. In this list the deficien- 
cy of calcium came second; vita- 
min B being 90 per cent. Pro- 
teins showed a deficiency of 72 
per cent. From the content of 
Dr. Albrecht’s discussion the 
high deficiencies of both calcium 
and the proteins suggest a more 
than ordinary significance.” 

The general public is lulled 
into a false sense of security by 
the longevity statistics. Accord- 
ing to the figures the average 
length of life in 1942 was about 
64 years. In 1900 it was 50 years. 
According to this it would appear 
that our health is improving re- 
markably. But when the situa- 
tion is carefully studied it will 
be seen that there are conditions; 
ifs, ands and buts. 

Louis I. Dublin, head statis- 
tician for the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co., in an article in 
the Reader’s Digest says that in 
1850 the average length of life 
was 40 years. “Then came .the 
modern sanitary era. Advances 
in public health curbed the ter- 
rible inroads of cholera, diph- 
theria, tuberculosis and typhoid, 
and set up systems of protection 
over water and milk supplies. As 
a result, the expectation of life 
in the United States by 1900 had 
advanced to about 50 years. The 
14 years added since that date 
are the result of an intensive ap- 
plication of our knowledge of dis- 
ease prevention, and a general 
and profound improvement in 
the standard of living.” 

There are many other factors, 
in addition to those mentioned 
by Mr. Dublin, for the present 
higher longevity figures. Infant 
mortality has been tremendous- 
ly reduced in the past 20 years 
(from 86 to 40 per 1000). We 
have better plumbing, sanitation 
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and water supplies. There are no 
more black deaths due to unsani- 
tary conditions to bring the lon- 
gevity figures down. We have a 
better conception of the value of 
a rounded out diet. Years ago 
the menu was bread, meat and 
potatoes. People used to die of 
starvation. We have a sufficien- 
cy of food today. Pauperization, 
with its attendant health haz- 
ards is being wiped out. 

We have better surgery pro- 
cedures in hospitals. To go to a 
hospital for an operation 50 years 
ago was a sure invitation to the 
graveyard. Those were the days 
of the crudest forms of surgery 
and blood-letting. The public 
today is being properly educated 
in preventive medicine. It is 
taught not to take a laxative 
when there are pains suspicious- 
ly indicative of appendix trou- 
ble. There has been a great re- 
duction of fatalities from rup- 
tured appendixes as a result. 

But let us break-down the lon- 
gevity situation into its various 
elements. Such diseases as small- 
pox, diphtheria and typhoid have 
been practically eliminated. 
Deaths from pneumonia have 
been greatly reduced due to the 
sulfa drugs. But the degenerative 
diseases cancer and heart disease 
are increasing alarmingly. Heart 
disease has increased about 60% 
and cancer 90% in the last forty 
years. Diseases such as infantile 
paralysis are increasing from year 
to year. There are néw diseases 
never heard of before. In Feb- 
ruary of 1944, a Gallup survey 
showed that 23,000,000 persons 
had colds. Bear in mind also that 
with increasing skill doctors have 
learned to keep unhealthy people 
alive. 

Dr. Alexis Carrel has recog- 
nized the problem when he said, 
“All diseases of bacterial origin 
have decreased in a striking man- 

But we still must die 
in a much larger proportion from 


degenerative diseases. In spited 
the triumphs of medical scieng 
the problem of disease is fy 
from solved. Modern man ; 
delicate, 1,100,000 persons have 
to attend the medical needs ¢f 
120,000,000 other persons. Every 
year, of this population of th 
United States, there are about 
100,000,000 illnesses, serious or 
slight. In the hospitals, 70000 
beds are occupied every day of 
the year Medical care under 
all its forms, costs about $3,500, 
000,000 (billions) yearly. .... 
The organism seems to have be 
come more susceptible to dé 
generative diseases.” 

A very important statement 
about the general health of th 
country, longevity statistics not 
withstanding, was editorialized in 
“Dental Items of 
(1942) by its editor Paul ff 
Belding, D.D.S. He said, “The 
state of health of the America 
people is something of which w 
should all be ashamed, and to sa 
that this or that condition is 
sponsible for so many rejection 
falls in the same category ast 
blind man’s description of thy 
elephant. 
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“Tf we look at the health probyl 


lem of the nation from its broaf 
aspects, we find that every da 
one in twenty of our people 


too sick to perform his regula 


occupation. The average citi 
suffers ten days of incapacity a 
nually. The average child is si¢ 


in bed seven days of the year, th 


average oldster 35. a 
“Every day 6,000,000 indivi 
uals are sick and 42% of thet 
are suffering from so called é 
generative diseases. Degeneta 
tive diseases include the chroniq 
slow-working diseases, the 
cause of which is unknown at 
present time, such as hypertel 
sion, coronary disease, rheu 
tism, appendicitis, gall stoné 
cancer, peptic ulcers, acne, 4 
betes, nervous diseases, and la 
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but not least, dental disease. 

“The evidence is conclusive, 
that as a nation we are on the 
down hill trail that leads to an in- 
ferior race. This information is 
not new to those who have seri- 
ously interested themselves in 
the problem.” 

General health statistics are 
more important than that of 
longevity. In 1938 Lord Lyming- 
on wrote, “workers insured un- 
4 der the National Health Insur- 
33500, ace Act lost on an average 28 

"Mays of work a year through ill- 
ave bef compared with about 16 
we de days of work 15 years ago.” 

3 The real fact of the matter is 
that when you study into the 
lmgevity figures you find that 
the benefits accrue to a great ex- 
tent to the low age groups. After 
you eliminate infant deaths, dis- 
eases of childhood and after you 
adjust the figures for deaths due 
to pestilences, etc., your chances 
living after you reach the age 
f 35 is just about the same to- 
lay as it was 100 years ago. Look 
at some of the figures of Revolu- 
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6, John Adams 91, John Quincy 
dams 81, Washington 67, Madi- 
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4 The general health of the pub- 
and the longevity statistics 

we two separate and distinct 
“Biings. Dr. Russell Wilder of the 
. $. Dept. of Agriculture said, 
longevity in the United States 
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of the mind along with the ut- 
most optimism and chéerfulness 
of manner and kindliness of char- 
acter. How many people fulfill 
all these - requirements? How 
many people ever get a feeling 
of ewphoria? What is euphoria? 
The dictionary says it’s a sense 
of well-being and buoyancy. Its 
a feeling you get when you are 
hitting on all eight cylinders and 
purring all over. 

The medical profession will 
cure your disease sometimes, but 
will that cure produce bounding 
health? Usually not. It merely 
neutralizes a negative condition 
without restoring a real positive 
one. Prevention is more import- 


ant than cure. Cures are being’ 


developed to high degree of 
perfection but a poor body 
“cured” does not compare with 
a healthy body that does not get 
sick. 

The attitude of the medical 
profession is not very encourag- 
ing. When the Senate appointed 
a subcommittee to study the un- 
derlying reasons for the draftees’ 
poor health showing, Dr. Thomas 
Parran, Surgeon General of the 
United States Public Health 
Service suggested as a remedy 
that the Government spend 
about two billion dollars for a 
new state-hospital system. That 
is the typical way of a physician. 
If the two billion dollars instead 
were spent to place humus in the 
soil of our farms we would then 
have a positive approach to the 
problem. That would be some- 
thing basic, instead of the nega- 
tive approach of building more 
hospitals merely to cure disease. 

There is sufficient proof to 
show that the status of our health 
is directly related to the condi- 
tion of the soil in which we raise 
our foods. Alexis Carrel, in his 
world-famous book Man the Un- 
known realized the vicious part 
that chemical fertilizers play in 
reducing the nutritional value of 


our foods when he said, “Chem- 
ical fertilizers, by increasing the 
abundance of crops without re- 
placing the exhausted elements 
of the soils, have contributed in- . 
directly to change the nutritive 
value of our cereal grains and our 
vegetables.” 

This problem is recognized by 
Russell M. Wilder, M.D. of the 
U.S. Dept. of Agriculture who in 
an article in the April, 1943 issue 
of The Scientific Monthly (Qual- 
ity of the Food Supply and the 
Need for its Control), said, “The 
soil is poor in certain regions and 
the products of such soil fail to 
contain some nutrients that 
ought to be contained in them. 
This at present is a major topic 
of investigation of the Agricul- 
tural Research Administration. 
The chemists will] in time be able 
to correct such abnormalities of 
the soil. The aim of agriculture 
until now has been at maximal 
yields per acre ‘or at size and ap- 
pearance of the product. The aim 
in the future should be set at 
high nutritional values. . . . Ex- 
periments performed under my 
direction confirm the views of 
many others that the present 
food supply is most unsatis- 
factory.” There are interesting 
facts in this statement. First Mr. 
Wilder is a physician. Secondly 
he is employed by the U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture. Third, he says 
that there are many others who 
are dissatisfied with our present 
food supply. Fourth, and a very 
disappointing fourth, is the fact 
that he says chemists will be the 
ones to correct these abnormal- 
ities in the soil. He should have 
said biologists, instead. he chem- 
ists have had their chance and 
failed dismally. 

Dr. Charles E. Holzer, a Gal- 
lipolis, Ohio surgeon, and one- 
time president of the Friends of 
the Land, at the first annual 
meeting of that organization 
stated that “in gashed-up south- 
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ern Ohio, there was a connection 
between thinned soils, floods, 
and washed out people with poor 
bones, thin blood and no vigor.” 

Dr. L. A. Maynard, Director 
of the Cornell School of Nutri- 
tion recently stated, “It is inter- 
esting that with the recognition 
of the need for ‘protective foods’ 
measures were taken to increase 
yields and ‘market quality’; 
vegetables and fruits were bred 
for drought resistance, cold and 
disease resistance, etc., but in all 
of this development little atten- 
tion has been paid to the real 
reason why these foods are need- 
ed in the diet—their content of 
nutrients which make them pro- 
tective.” 

Another bit of evidence show- 
ing how farming and our health 
is directly related is the “heart 
chart” issued by the Heart Asso- 
ciation of America. It shows un- 
mistakably that deaths from 
heart disease are increasing 
alarmingly in those states that 
have been farmed the longest. In 
those states the land has been 
mined. Valuable soil nutrients 
are removed in the crops which 
cannot be replaced by chemicals. 
Valuable mineral elements which 
ought to be present in our foods 
are therefore absent. Only the 
application of humus, limestone, 
phosphate rocks and other such 
mild ingredients can replace these 
lost elements. 

One of the readers of Organic 
Gardening, C. H. Lane of Eu- 
reka, Kansas, writes, “In my 
youth, my folks moved to Kansas 
where the country was just be- 
ing settled. All food products 
were grown on virgin soil. People 
were strong and healthy, except 
for cases of malaria and a few 
typhoid. There was but little 
sickness. Folks did not know 
much about sanitation, but lived 
naturally, no hospitals and no 
doctors. Large families were the 
rule. No one ever officiated at 
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births other than one of the 
neighbors wives. No canned, 
pickled, denatured, or chemical- 
ly preserved foods. No white 
flour. Only whole grain corn and 
wheat, ground without process- 
ing, plenty of vegetables, wild 
game of many kinds, and later 
an abundance of home sun dried 
applies for winter use. No insects 
ever bothered apples, peaches 
and pears, spraying fruit trees 
was unknown, no worms or bugs 
bothered them. 

“The growers of foods are woe- 
fully ignorant of necessity to pro- 
duce highly mineralized and vita- 
min foods. Most soils are badly 
depleted. Some use commercial 
fertilizers which produce mush- 
room growth, but are deficient in 
many elements.” 

Jonathan Forman, M.D., edi- 
tor of the Ohio State Medical 
Journal (April, 1944 issue) 
echoes the general medical ac- 
ceptance of food as a factor in 
health when he says, “Medical 
research made one of its greatest 
contributions to human welfare 
when it began to dig up positive 
evidence that improper food and 
a consequent bad state of nutri- 
tion was the underlying cause of 
many diseases. Not only were 
organic diseases so identified, but 
bad nutrition was found to in- 
terfere with the proper working 
of the bodies of both man and 
the animals.” 

But the public will not gain 
optimum health thru nutrition, 
by buying vitamin pills. Rather 
than spending the reputed $200,- 
000,000 annually for these pills, 
if the money were used to make 
humus and given free of charge 
to our farmers, the individual 
will gain far more in health and 
well-being. 

That the vitamin content of 
our food is dependant on the 
quality of the soil which moth- 
ered it has already been proven 
by several experiments. In 1926 


the famous McCarrison in expen 
ments with grain at Madr 
India, discovered that if grow 
organically it would conta 
more vitamins. This is summar 
ized in the Journal of Indi 
Medical Research (14:351, 192% 
as follows, “In Madras, McCar 


rison found that grain produced§ 


with farmyard manures contai 
ed more vitamins than that 
grown with minerals.” 

A most convincing experiment 
was carried out by M. J. Row 
lands and Barbara Wilkinso 
which was written up in the Bio 
chemical Journal (Vol. 24. No.1 
1930). The article states in part 
“This research was_ undertake 
because one of us (M. J. R.) had 
noticed that pigs which were fed 
on home grown and home ground 
barley and wheat always di 
much better than those pig 
which were fed on purchased bar 
ley and wheat, and that certai 
cattle did better on certain field 
It was decided to find out whet 
er this was due to the lack of lim 
or of other mineral constituent 
of the land. The results of th 
investigation were not satisfatt 
ory. It was then decided to ty 
the effect of artificial manur 
versus dung.” 

A crop of clover and grass Wa 
grown, one-half fertilized wit 
dung, the other half with che 
ical fertilizers including bas 
slag, kainit and sulphate of am 
monia. Then rats were tested) 
feeding them the product 
these fields—“the rats were divi 
ed into two lots; one lot was pt 
on a deficiency diet to which 
added 20% of the “dung” 
the other on deficiency diet wit 
20% of the “artificial” seed. . 
The rats on the “dung” 
showed good growth or a slight 
subnormal growth. . . Thee 
on the “artificial” seeds all g 
very poorly, not one giving i 
mal growth. . . . It can be & 
that the former have gained ne 
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ly twice as much as the latter. . 
The rats on the “artificial” seed 

were in a poor condition; in some 
the hair was falling out.” 

To my mind the most import- 
ant benefit of eating organically 
grown foods is their effect in im- 
proving our minds and our 
What good is a strong 
body if our minds are poor and 
our spirits low? Buckle, in his 
History of Civilization states, “It 
is proved by history, and especi- 
ally by statistics, that human ac- 
tions are governed by laws as 
fixed and regular as those which 
tule in the physical world 
Climate, soil, food, and the as- 
pects of Nature are the prin- 
cipal causes of intellectual prog- 
ress.” How well said! Soil and 
food and our intellect are more 
dosely related than most people 
think. 

Mental disorders are terribly 
on the increase. The National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene 
is at its wit’s end trying to find 
the cause and methods to heal 
this serious type of sickness. 
They have found that mental 
disturbances “fill more hospital 
beds in this country than all 
other disabling diseases combined 
and that there is a great and ever- 
growing demand for hospital and 
cinic accommodations for the 
care and treatment of sufferers 
from mental and nervous disor- 
ders.” They suggest mainly psy- 
chiatric research as a preventive 
measure. The real answer is in 
the soil. This is a dangerous 
situation as the Draft Board 
figures show. There isn’t much 
time left to dabble. 

Laird, in The Tail that Wags 
the Nation, says, “The country’s 
average level of general ability 
sinks lower with each generation. 
Should the ballot be restricted 
to citizens able to take care of 
themselves? One in four can- 

The tail is now wagging 
Washington and Wall Street and 
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LaSalle Street Each gener- 
ation has seen some lowering of 
the American average of general 
ability. 

“Although we might cite any 
one of nearly two dozen states, 
we will first mention Vermont 
by name because that is the place 
studied by the late Dr. Pearce 
Bailey. ‘It would be,’ he wrote, 
‘safe to assume that there are at 
least 30 defectives per 1000 in 
Vermont of the eight-year old 
mentality type, and 300 per 1000 
of backward or retarded persons, 
persons of distinctly inferior in- 
telligence. In other words, near- 
ly one-third of the whole popu- 
lation of that state is of a type 
to require some supervision.’ 

Vermont is one of the states 
that have been farmed the long- 
est. It has a coarse, stony soil 
that makes farming a job that 
takes a lot of doing. 

Roger Babson, the financial 
wizard, mentioned the connec- 
tion between soil and mind in 
one of his recent syndicated news 
columns. He said, “Why have 
the best brains grown in certain 
valleys of New England, New 
York State, Pennsylvania and 
Virginia? The answer is that the 
soils of these valleys—washed 
down during the centuries from 
rocky hills—contain the needed 
minerals to make the best brains. 
I have especially in mind po- 
tassium, phosphorus, iron, iodine, 
calcium and magnesium. If you 
doubt me, ask the publishers of 
“Who’s Who” to give you their 
opinion on this subject. 

“This third factor of the min- 
eral content of the soil, including 
the treatment of the soil, is now 
very seldom discussed. The De- 
partment of Agriculture has 
avoided reporting on it because 
it is a “hot potato loaded with 
dynamite.” However, it is of 
prime importance to every family 
planning to live on the products 
of its own land.” 


In the same column he dis- 
cusses a startling situation with 
regard to the Prussians. He says, 
“Some years ago when I was in 
Switzerland making a study for 
the New York Times, a Swiss 
scientist said to me; ‘Europe will 
always have trouble with those 
Prussians. There is something 
in the soil of Prussia which grows 
people with that fighting instinct. 
European peace is unalterably 
linked up with the minerals of 
the soil. Permanent peace in 
Europe will come about only by 
systematically moving people 
about. That is the only way 
physical, economic and spiritual 
opportunities can be equalized.’ ” 

This definitely indicates a con- 
nection between the soil and the 


frame of one’s mind, but in the ~ 


case of Prussia it may have some 
connection between their kind of 
soil and the overuse of chemical 
fertilizers. 

The famous physician, William 
Howard Hay, M.D., the origin- 
ator of the well-known Hay Diet, 
recognized the importance of 
food to the brain. He said, “only 
when the brain is competently 
nourished can it be as alert as it 
is supposed to be. . . . When 
muscle breaks down ‘fuels to 
furnish energy, these fuels, dur- 
ing oxidation, leave behind an 
acid ash; and if the blood is al- 
ready well saturated with this 
sort of debris it is not nascent, 
not able readily to take up this 
debris and remove it from the 
field of activity, and its accumu- 
lation there is the sole cause of 
muscular fatigue. It is even so 
with the brain; for if its activi- 
ties must be supported by oxida- 
tive processes, then there must be 
left behind this acid ash, even as 
in muscular activity, ‘and the 
circulation must be well freed 
habitually of this sort of material 
if it is able to take up quickly 
and transport to the lungs this 
acid debris for elimination, thus 
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keeping the field of activity clear, 
and so preventing the accumula- 
tion that spells fatigue. 

“So it is not difficult to see the 
connection between foods and 
mental activity; for even as the 
body is fatigueless if not intoxi- 
cated, just so is the brain, and 
clear thinking depends far more 
on the right foods eaten in the 
right way than people dream of 
in the average philosophy. 

“It has been said on good au- 
thority that we are far more in- 
efficient mentally than physical- 
ly. Physically we are estimated 
to be less than half as efficient 
as we should be or as we easily 
can be, and mentally the percent- 
age of efficiency on the average 
is supposed to be far lower than 
this.” 

Dr. Jonathan Forman, previ- 
ously mentioned, said, “If we de- 
prive our people of sound nutri- 
tion, we shall lose the type of 
world leadership necessary to re- 
arrange this world so that an en- 
lightened and happy republic can 
survive. For this, we must have 
the very best nutritional state in 
the bodies of every one of us.” 

In the 1939 U. S. Dept. of Agri- 
culture yearbook called Food and 
Life, p. 30 appears the state- 
ment, “Pellagra is primarily a 
disease of ill-fed people. ..... 
400,000 cases annually have been 
reported in the United States; 
10 per cent of the inmates of 
asylums in the South have been 
mentally affected as a result of 
pellagra.” Pellagra is caused by 
eating a diet which lacks the 
necessary food elements. Such a 
diet is usually corn-pone, syrup 
and sowbelly, day in and day out. 
I mention this illustration to 
show that food and our mentality 
have a direct connection. 

' A physician told me of a group 
of U.S. Government convicts 
who were hardened criminals of 
a most vicious type. They were 
a problem, continually fighting 
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and resorting to extreme violence. 
They were transferred to a new 
prison, somewhere in the South 
where they were put to work 
raising food on the prison farm. 
It was virgin land never before, 
farmed. Soon the prisoners be- 
gan to soften down and mellow. 
Fights became a rare occurrence. 
At last the men were about as 
gentle a group of prisoners to be 
found anywhere. The Govern- 
ment attributed this change to 
the eating of food raised on vir- 
gin soil, full of minerals. The 
doctor had read about this in a 
U.S. Dept. of Agriculture publi- 
cation. To date I have not been 
able to track it down. 

There is much basis for this 
transformation of character by 
a diet of food that comes from a 
healthy soil. The Hunzas of In- 
dia who eat food raised with 
plenty of humus and rock min- 
erals, have very gentle disposi- 
tions, fine characters and phy- 
sical health. They are smart, 
good craftsmen and full of fun. 
They are much further ahead 
mentally and spiritually than 
neighboring peoples who are 
careless about their agriculture. 

It would seem to me that if 
every bit of food-producing soil 
in this country were intensively 
treated in the organic manner, if 
its biologic life were kept at the 
highest practical levels, we could 
become a race of super-men and 
super-women. I hear someone 
say, “If that is so then why 
wasn’t the whole world “super” 
in the days before chemical fer- 
tilizers were discovered? Jhat’s 
a good question and there’s an 
answer to it. In those days there 
was a certain amount of ignor- 
ance in regard to general agri- 
cultural principles. While it was 
understood that stable manure 
was good for the land much farm- 
ing was done with very little of 
it. 


As you know, animal manure © 


by itself is not a complete plant 
food. It requires the addition 
of green plant matter wastes such 
as weeds, leaves, etc. as is done in 
the Howard method of makin 
compost. A lack of knowledge of 
the benefits of such composts led 
to a form of lazy husbandry with 
indifferent results. Ireland in the 
past has had famines and potato 
blights due to careless methods 
in their agriculture. In many 
cases manure has actually been 
used as a fuel. This is true today 
in many parts of India wher 
much human illness abounds. 
There have been in the days 
past problems of overpopulation, 
lack of rainfall, general ignorance 
and economics, that have mil- 
tated against the production of 
the highest quality food. But we 
today have the benefit of science 
and a generally higher level of 
intelligence of the leaders, the 
men at the top. We can produce 
food such as never has come out 
of any soil, at any where, or any 
time. We now have the secret, a 
veritable fountain of youth and 
we must put it into practice. 
You can do your daily dozen, 
you can eat a scientifically varied 
diet, you can refrain from smok- 
ing and adopt many other com 
mendable health habits but you 
will not achieve the ultimate i 
the perfection of health until you 
demand food that is raised with 
organic fertilizers. We will all be 
come better citizens and may 
have a world without wars of 
even labor and political strife. 


It seems to be the fashion 
the moment to formulate plans 
for what to do with Germany t 
prevent her from stirring up tro 
ble in the future. Prevent het 
from using chemical fertilizers 
See to it that their land is ef 
riched with humus and perhapt 
the German war-like characte 
may eventually change. 


J. I. RODAL 
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Now that certain areas of 
the British Empire such as South 
Africa—Southern Rhodesia in 
particular—are becoming com- 
post-minded and emerging from 
the thraldom so long imposed by 
the NPK mentality, the worship 
of the artificial manure bag, and 
the fear of the parasite, the next 
step in the campaign to establish 
organic farming and gardening 
must be considered. This is the 
supreme importance of quality 
in humus, which in turn depends 
on the care taken in the manage- 
ment of the compost heap or pit 
or in the skill shown in sheet 
composting. The object of this 
note is to emphasize the import- 
ance of quality in compost and 
to put forward a little of the sup- 
porting evidence already avail- 
able, and also to suggest how 
more evidence can so easily be 
obtained. We need not wait for 
this additional support to be 
furnished by the experiment sta- 
tions: it can be supplied by any 
observant farmer or gardener. 

That quality in compost is im- 
portant will be evident from the 
following examples: 

1. In some experiments on 
young pigs, referred to in Lady 
Eve Balfour’s The Living Soil, 
it was found that a turf, or fresh 
sil from molehills, taken from a 
field fertilized by properly made 
compost, invariably cured the 
disease of white scour when this 
item was added to the diet; on 
the other hand, turves or soil 
from land manured with arti- 
fcials had no such effect. In 


cases the turves or soil 
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Quality in Humus 
By SIR ALBERT HOWARD, cu. 


would contain humus, but only 
quality humus cured the trouble. 

2. When the quality of the 
humus formed under the turf of 
meadows in Great Britain, which 
have been attacked by yellow 
rattle—a flowering parasite of the 
witchweed type—is improved by 
changing the meadow into a pas- 
ture when the droppings of live 
stock in the spring and early 
summer come in contact with the 
vegetable wastes, the grasses are 
stimulated by the high-quality 
humus so produced to such an 
extent that these flowering para- 
sites are unable to attack and dis- 
appear of their own accord. The 
same sort of thing happens in the 
case of witchweed' on maize in 
Rhodesia. Properly made humus 
removes the disease: humus of 
low quality has little or no effect. 

3. When the results of farm- 
yard manure—a good example 
of low quality humus—are com- 
pared ton for ton on all kinds 
of agricultural and garden crops 
with properly made Indore com- 
post, the improvement due to the 
latter both as regards yield and 
quality must be seen to be be- 
lieved. 

4. When a complete artificial 
manure and an equivalent dress- 
ing of Indore.compost are ap- 
plied for a year or two to areas 
of grass land side by side, and 
the grazing animal is then al- 
lowed a free choice of the herb- 
age, the preference of the live 
stock for the latter is most mark- 
ed. The animals eat the plots 
which have received high-quality 
compost to the roots and only 


lightly pick over the areas mur- 
dered by artificials. In both cases 
humus is formed under the turf, 
but the quality is vastly different 
in the two cases. 

What is the object of crop pro- 
duction? To feed live stock or 
mankind. As, in both cases, the 
quality of the produce is so im- 
portant, it follows that in the 
agriculture of to-morrow mere 
yield will only.become really sig- 
nificant when it includes quality. 
We must, therefore, in our fu- 
ture farming and _ gardening, 
strive first for quality, and then 
pay attention to the best way 
of getting the maximum yield 
which also includes quality. 

Incidentally this intrusion of 
quality into crop production will 
automatically eliminate the stat- 
istician and sweep most, if not 
all, of the past results of our ex- 
periment stations first into the 
dustbin and then into the com- 
post heap. The only service to 
agriculture, which the records of 
such experiments as those of the 
Broadbalk plots at Rothamsted 
(on which the artificial manure 
industry is based) can furnish, 
will be to augment a compost 
heap or to provide an example of 
what to avoid in our future ex- 
perimental work. The statistic- 
ian, whose food is always num- 
bers, will soon vanish from the 
rural scene and retire to his 
study, for the simple reason that 
we cannot easily convert quality 
—the thing that really matters in 
farming—into the numbers on 
which he is nourished. Without 
a supply of new numbers the 
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statistician will, so to speak, 
starve to death. 

How are we to make sure that 
our supplies of compost include 
this important factor of quality? 
By following the principles of 
Nature as seen in the wood. We 
must mix our vegetable and ani- 
mal wastes in the correct pro- 
portions (some four to one), pro- 
vide air, water, and a base, and 
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so allow’ the moulds and mi- 
crobes which make the humus to 
synthesize this product as quick- 
ly as possible. The importance 
of a base to neutralize acidity 
will be evident when the nitro- 
gen balance-sheet of the perfect 
compost heap is drawn up. A 
good deal of nitrogen fixation by 
means of Azotobacter then takes 
place, when the ideal conditions 


for these organisms are provided, 
We must at all costs see to it that 
the putrefactive processes, which 
always lead to smells and attract 
flies, are never allowed to estab. 
lish themselves in our compost 
heaps. If this should happen, we 
shall inevitably lose quality in 
the final product, which loss wil} 
be duly passed on to the crop, 
the animal, and to ourselves, 


I hope you will forgive me if I 

preface my experience with com- 
posting at greater length than 
need be but it pleases me to think 
that I was a compost gardener 
before Organic Gardening was 
thought of and all unbeknown to 
myself. 


In the Fall of 1938 we rented 
a place with quite an expanse of 
waste land which later I learned 
had been an orchard. It was wild 
and rough looking. I measured a 
weed (giant ragweed) 15 feet 
and about 3 inches in diameter. 
But I wanted to make a garden, 
so I cleared the place as well as I 
could and started to break 
ground. It was impossible; those 
sods would not break and the 
ground was like a rock. Being an 
Austrian, which means very ob- 
stinate, I did not give up. It oc- 
curred to me that if I covered 
the ground with the trash I had 
just removed and left it there 
over winter it might be softer in 
the Spring, so I brought the trash 
back and with some more that I 
gathered spread it over to a 
depth of about three feet. 


As I did not know a thing 
about gardening I proceeded next 
to read everything [ could lay 
my hands on, on the subject. 
Among the things that fell into 
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my hands was a gardener’s ac- 
count. He had spent 59 dollars 
and the produce at the market 
price was 17 dollars. Perhaps 
labor was included but the 
largest item as I remember it was 
for fertilizers. I was sure that 
was not my idea of fun. If any- 
thing would grow without fer- 
tilizers well and good; if not, well, 
seeds did not cost so much and 
my time was free. Add the 
Spaniard’s innate suspicion of 
“artificials” and it will be read- 
ily seen that I would take to com- 
post as a duck takes to water. 


By mid April my three feet 
thick blanket of trash had flat- 
tened down to not over one foot, 
the sods were not there and the 
soil could be worked with a stick. 
I planted my things in the course 
of time and when they had made 
some growth I put the trash back 
between the rows and in a very 
short time it had vanished. 


I never had reason to be 
ashamed of my corn but I never 
had corn like that since. The 
corn stocks were 14 inches higher 
than the height given in the de- 
scription, not a few had three 
good ears and few had less than 
two; the same goes for every- 
thing I grew. 

Early in 1941 we moved here. 


Composting Results 


The ground was broken in a 
fashion but very rough and for 
bidding, heavy clay which stuck 
like glue and baked like a brick 
Artificials were out of the ques 
tion and manures were unobtain- 
able so the only recourse left was 
compost and compost alone 
Very unjudiciously I always grow 
more things than I have com 
post for, with the result that! 
have to spread compost very 
thin, so thin that it would not 
be an exaggeration to say that! 
spread it with a medicine drop 
per. Yet my things grow wel. 
The effects must be commule 
tive for my soil today is much 
darker, soft and crumbly. One 
can stick one’s hand up to the 
elbow almost at any time. 

A very experienced gardener 
has said of my tomato plants that 


they were the healthiest looking 
tomato plants he had ever seefl 
A friend of ours has persuaded 
her father to raise my “brand 
of tomatoes from seed. Yet si 
is convinced her father’s tom 
toes do not taste like mine. | 
hear similar things of othe 
things very often. 

You can imagine my satisfat 
tion when Organic Gardenia 
fell into my hands and I realize 
I had been on the side of t 
angels from the very beginning 
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Fitnts For The Victory Gardener 


This is the twenty-fourth of .a series of articles by this author dealing 
with the cultivation of ordinary vegetables. 


Mor: than ever this season 


you will make room in your Vic 
tory garden for an ample crop of 
these valuable members of the 
beet family. You will have gone 
along way in understanding how 
to produce fine beet crops if you 
think of the cultivated descend- 
ants of the wild beta vulgaris as 
mainly consisting of: the red gar- 
den beet root, the leaf beet or 
chard, the sugar beet, and the 
mangel-wurzel. Few wild plants 
have presented .to mankind a 
more valuable progeny than the 
beta vulgaris commonly found 
growing in a wild state through- 
out a large part of Asia and 
North Africa. 

It may well be that prehis- 
toric civilizations at various 
times seized upon this wild plant 
and developed it in ways which 
we today do not fully under- 
stand and caused it to produce 
that kind of plant most necessary 
for their immediate needs. You 
will find that it will help you 
much if you intend to cultivate 
any of the beet forms to have a 
general understanding of the 
basic needs of the plant. 

Beta vulgaris in the wild 
thrives in a rather damp soil 
plentifully supplied with calcium 
as a result of having a chalk or 
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BEETS AND SWISS CHARD 


limestone subsoil. It resents sour 
soil. In its natural state it is a 
biennial with a life cycle of two 
years. The edible part of the 
plant is gathered during the first 
season either from the root or its 
leaves. If the plant is carried 
over during its second year it will 
flower, set its seeds, and die. 

Red Beets. As you will easily 
understand certain fundamental 
conditions are necessary for suc- 
cess with red beets, if you desire 
them to form large, satisfactory 
roots. Like their ancestor the 
beta vulgaris, red beets are very 
sensitive to soil acidity, so much 
so that they are often used as 
indicators of acidity. Experi- 
enced gardeners know that if root 
beets thrive in a garden, the soil 
is not excessively acid and that 
other vegetables will also do well. 

Naturally you will guard 
against sour soil. The best way 
to do this is to give the area a 
heavy application of crushed 
limestone the previous season. It 
is best to avoid the use of raw 
manure or other undecomposed 
materials. In the fall, the area 
should be well dug and allowed to 
stand during the winter in the 
rough. 

Beets thrive in a soil which 
has been deeply dug and well pul- 


verized and which is free from 
raw manure, raw lime, stones, 
and lumps. ‘The soil should be 
“sweet” but not without its 
natural quota of mellow compost 
humus. Beets will do best in a 
well-drained, rather moist soil. 
A light sandy loam will produce 
an early crop but a rather heavy 
soil will often produce larger- 
rooted, later beets which are very 
valuable for storage. Heavy soils 
have a certain advantage over 
lighter ones but it is possible for 
beets to fail if the soil is excess- 
ively clayey. In this case it is 
possible for you to overcome this 
condition to some extent and to 
secure a good crop of roots by 
drawing the soil up into flat- 
topped ridges about a foot high 
and a foot wide across the top. 
Planting should then be done 
only along the tops of the ridges. 

Beet seed as sold will offer you 
some difficulty. If you examine 
the seeds closely you will notice 
that each seed is really a tiny 
ball. These balls are actually 
dried flower parts, each ball con- 
taining from two to seven seeds 
held in a cluster. To improve 
germination the seed should be 
soaked overnight before using in 
a container in which has been 
placed a quantity of compost wa- 
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ter-—water strained from a mix- 
ture of rainwater and mature 
compost humus. 

As early in the spring as the 
ground can be worked it should 
be properly prepared and the 
area where the rows of red beets 
are to grow should be given a 
light top dressing of mature com- 
post humus just before the drills 
are made. Beet seedlings are very 
delicate and have difficulty in 
breaking through any soil which 
. has a tendency to cake although 
they seem to prefer a heavy loam 
where this condition is likely to 
occur. The shallow top dressing 
of compost humus will add to the 
soil fertility and prevent the pos- 
sibility of losses through caking 
of the surface. 

As evenly as possible the seed 
should be planted about fifteen 
seeds to the foot of row and im- 
mediately covered with about one 
half inch of sifted compost hu- 
mus. Because beet seed is rather 
slow to germinate, it is a good 
plan to mark the rows. A very 
old method is to plant a radish 
seed every few feet along the row. 
The rapid growth of the radishes 
not only marks the row and 
makes early cultivation easier, 
they also help to break through 
any crust which might have 
formed. 

But no matter how much care 
you take you will probably find 
it a bit difficult to secure an even 
stand of young beet plants be- 
cause of the complex nature of 
the seed. So your first impression, 
when the seedlings finally show 
up, may be one of dismay. Heavy 
stands of plants may alternate 
with empty spaces. However, 
young beet plants are easily 
transplanted. In order to allow 
sufficient room in which to form 
fine roots, it is best when the 
plants are a few inches tall, to 
thin them so that they stand 
about three inches apart in the 
row. Seedlings removed during 
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the thinning process may be used 
to fill gaps in the rows or to start 
new rows. 

In the root forming beets you 
have a fine range of strains from 
which to choose. Early beets, 
which probably originated with 
the ancient Egyptians, mature in 
about fifty-six days. Late beets, 
which may well be planted to fol- 
low a very early spring crop, 
such strains as the Winter Keep- 
ers, require eighty days to reach 
maturity. 

For a steady supply of very 
valuable nutritional beet greens, 
the seed should be planted rather 
thickly in the rows and the 
plants, when they are a few inches 
high, should be given a heavy 
mulching of mature compost hu- 
mus. In harvesting beet greens 
the tops of the plants are usually 
cut off as needed as close to the 
ground as possible after the 
plants have attained seven or 
eight inches in height. 

Late beets may be stored in 
the garden in a well drained, 
straw-lined trench about a foot 
in depth. After harvesting the 
roots, all imperfect or damaged 
specimens should be set aside for 
current use. The best roots should 
be placed carefully in the trench 
after their tops have been re- 
moved so that about an inch of 
the leaf stalks remain. Storage 
beets should be covered with sev- 
eral alternating layers of straw, 
or similar material, and top soil 
until a covering is built up 
through which deep frosts will 
not penetrate. 

An ounce of seed is usually 
sufficient for one hundred feet 
of row, and one hundred feet of 
row will produce about eighty 
pounds of beet roots. 

Chard or Seviss Chard: Closely 
related to the root beet, chard 
is popularly grown for its heavy 
and valuable leaf crop. This plant 
provides very large quantities 


of fresh edible “greens” of a type 
generally considered essential for 
proper health. 

Chard. will grow in any good 
garden soil in_ which lettuce 
thrives. It is not as sensitive to 
soil acidity as the red beet. If 
the soil in your garden is amply 
supplied with natural organic hu. 
mus you should encounter little 
difficulty in growing a fine stand 
of this excellent food plant. 
Chard is a warm weather plant. 
It is often grown to replace the 
‘ool weather plant, spinach, dur- 
ing the heat of the summer. 

A little experience will show 
you that an easy way to grow 
chard is to sow the seed thinly in 
shallow drills, each drill thirty 
inches apart, and to cover the 
seed with about one half inch of 
sifted compost humus. The seed- 
lings should be thinned to stand 
about ten inches apart in the 
row. 

Just as soon as the plants 
have developed considerable 
growth you will be able to har- 
vest the cuter leaves of each 
plant. This process is known as 
“stripping”. If you do it care 
fully and avoid injuring the cen- 
ter bud, the plants will continue 
growing and _ producing new 
leaves. A short row should pro- 
vide you with a very large 
amount of crisp, fresh, edible 
material until the arrival of frost. 

During recent years several 
fine, broad-leaved, flat-ribbed, 
strains of chard have been intro- 
duced. To Lucullus, an old favor- 
ite, has been added many new 
strains the most spectacular, per- 
haps, is the Rhubarb Chard. In 
this strain the leaf stalk and the 
larger leaf veins are a delicate, 
translucent crimson. Here, of 
course, you will note a family 
likeness in the crimson of the 
stalks of the Rhubarb Chard and 
the crimson of the root in the 
red beet. 

From leaf beet and chard, and 
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the delicate little red beet, you 
are likely to turn for a moment 
to the massive mangel-wurzels, 
the Golden I ankard, often weigh- 
ing over ten pounds for each 
root, and the hugh, white-rooted 
Giant Half Sugar, the deep-root- 
ed sugar beet. You will not wish 
to produce these enormous roots 
in the limited space of your Vic- 
tory garden except as a curiosity 
but their formation will attract 
your attention, for they are all 
variations of the beta vulgaris. 

Red beets and chard grown in 
healthy, well drained soil, are 
relatively free from plant dis- 
ease Or serious attack by insect 
pests. Scab, a condition often 
common with root crops, will not 
effect red beets when they are 
grown in normal humus but it is 
sometimes damaging if they are 
planted in poor soil which has 
recently been heavily limed. 

The red beet, sometimes known 
as the garden beet, is a rather 
healthy plant. It has been very 
largely grown under garden con- 
ditions. It is fairly free from in- 
sect pests. Its close relative, the 
sugar beet, on the other hand is 
reported to be commonly subject 
to attack by one hundred and 
fifty different kinds of insect 
pests. You will wonder if the 
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very wide commercial culture of 


the sugar beet, and the heavy 
use of artificials which so often 
accompanies such a culture, could 
be in some way responsible for 
this condition. 

You may be interested in sav- 


-ing seed from some unusual beets 


you have grown. With members 
of the beet family this matter of 
saving seed is a fascinating but 
not always easy matter. 

The selected roots should be 
topped without injury to the cen- 
tral bud and then stored over- 
winter, much as other root beets 
are stored. In the spring, the 
selected roots should be carefully 
replanted and encouraged into 
growth. Later, when the plants 
bolt, the tall seed stalks should 
be supported by stakes, and al- 
lowed to flower and produce their 
seed bearing branches. 

But in any effort made to save 
the seed of members of the beet 
family you will bear in mind that 
the beet is our only important 
root vegetable which is wind- 
pollinated. Its. pollen is carried 
by wind as well as by insects. 
Since red beets, mangel-wurzels, 
and other relatives readily cross, 
this matter of air born pollen 
may present many difficulties to 
you. 


Beet pollen is so small and fine 
that samples have been collected 
by aviators at altitudes exceed- 
ing one thousand feet. Pollen 
originating in plants growing ten 
to twelve miles distant may find 
its way to the plants in your gar- 
den. Experiments have shown 
that in the brief uncovering of 
beet flowers necessary for hand 
pollination it was sometimes al-— 
most impossible to prevent con- 
tamination of the seed from 
foreign sources because of air 
born pollen. 


So it is possible that air born 
pollen may cause the beet seed 
you obtain to be strangely crossed 
and your efforts may later result 
in a rather surprising group of 
hybrids of the red beet and some 
other member of this closely re- 
lated family. 


But the experiment will cost 
ou little. From it you may 
earn much of the habits of 

owth of the descendants of that 
ne plant the beta vulgaris. And 
because of this understanding 
you will be that much better 
equipped to attack the important 
problem of growing other valu- 
able plant forms which may pro- 
vide essential and healthful food 
for yourself and your family. 


Sir: I don’t think we shall get 
anywhere if we argue about the 
supposed happiness or unhappi- 
ness of heifers who are artificial- 
ly inseminated for that is not a 
subject upon which exact knowl- 
edge is possible for us to have. 
fl were in Mrs. Clay’s position, 
and as fully persuaded as she is 
that only by this rather foul 
business could I build up a first- 


Artificial Ynsemination of Cattle 


class milking herd, I suppose I 
should use it. I should argue that 
people are more important than 
cattle, and that the plentiful pro- 
duction of good milk is a good 
which outweighs the repulsive- 
ness of this method of producing 
the necessary calves. But un- 
like her I should be miserable 
about it, and all the time I should 
have a feeling that this sort of 


thing would be certain somehow 
and some day to bring about 
some disconcerting and very 
nasty result. 

Anyway, I am sure Mrs. Clay 
is wrong when she calls it a god- 
send. I simply don’t believe that 
God sent it. I think it was much 
more likely one of these con- 
founded scientists, from whose 
cleverness Lord deliver us. 

am, etc., 

HUMANITARIAN. 
From Time and Tide (England) 
June 3, 1944. 
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; = search for the perfect 
food is one that has baffled many 
seekers, and will continue to do 
so, since no single food is suf- 
ficient in itself. But there is one 
little known plant that comes so 
near to answering all nutritional 
requirements as to almost justify 
the title of the perfect food. This 
is the leguminous plant known to 
British farmers as lucerne, and 
to Americans as alfalfa. Ortho- 
dox opinion will place this de- 
serving little plant into the wa- 
tertight compartment known as 
“cattle food” and turn from it 
in distaste, but I believe, with 
the backing of Nature Cure and 
vegetarian experience, that it has 
a great future as human food. 

I first made a study of lucerne 
from an agricultural standpoint. 
It is too little known to British 
farmers, especially outside East 
Anglia, but the list of its qualities 
seems never ending. Briefly, with 
a protein content higher than any 
other. grecn food, with a well- 
balanced proportion of carbohy- 
drates, it is almost complete in 
minerals and vitamins. Its roots 
penetrate to a depth of several 
feet, and in consequence the 
plant is drought-withstanding to 
an amazing degree, being fresh 
and green when grass and other 
crops are parched and yellow. 
This is not only a very valuable 
quality in our climate, but its 
continual greenness is an indica- 
tion of its richness in that preci- 
ous life-preserving substance, 


chlorophyll. 
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Lucerne (Alfalfa) 


A New Food for Your Menu 


By RONALD PHILLIPS 


Three Crops Each Season 


Once established, lucerne will 
yield .three or four crops each 
season for about eight years. At 
the end of this period, when the 
crop is ploughed back into the 
land, it will return to soil an 
amount of nitrogen cqual to one 
ton per acre of sulphate of am- 
monia, in the form of natural 
humus, which, of course, chemical 
fertilizers lack. A further ad- 
vantage to farmers is that lucerne 
will yield crops four times as 
heavy as grass, in addition to its 
higher food value. 


My thoughts tentatively turn- 
ed towards the possibilities of 
lucerne as a human food. 
I had already studied the 
literature dealing with grass as 
human food, and made experi- 
ments myself, but rejected the 
idea on the grounds that the nu- 
tritional value of grass, com- 
bined with its unpalatable nature 
(to me) were not sufficiently at- 
tractive to warrant a change in 
food habit. Then one day I saw 
an item in a newspaper reporting 
that the Food Council of Aus- 
tralia (where the agricultural 
value of lucerne is fully recog- 
nized) were experimenting with 
dried lucerne in army rations. 
This gave me the signal to go 
ahead with my own expcriments. 


The young leaves of lucerne 
may be incorporated into a green 
salad with excellent results, the 
taste being not unlike that of 


watercress. For this use it is 
best to cut the plant when about 
three inches high, and after this 
stage the leaves should be picked 
off the stems, which grow tough 
and stringy. Owing to its “cut- 
and-come-again” nature, a small 
garden patch of lucerne will yield 
an almost daily supply through- 
out the summer. At the same 
stage of growth it is also possible 
to treat the plant in the same 
way as spinach, cooking it con- 
servatively. The flavour is not 
unlike that of spinach, in a mild- 
er form, and even those who do 
not like spinach should not be 
prejudiced against it. 


Drying Lucerne 


The preparation of dried lu 
cerne (and its use) take a little 
more trouble, but should appeal 
to those who are anxious to se 
cure a good supply of vitamins 
in the winter. Sun drying is the 
only valuable method, and a hot, 
still, summer’s day should be 
selected. The plants should be 
cut just when the small purple 
flowers are about to open, an 
put out to dry in full sun on pe 
per or clean sacking. The south 
side of a wall makes a useful sum 
trap. Best results are secured 
when the plants are frequently 
turned over, at least once every 
hour, if possible. When properly 
dried, it should be possible t 


rub the plants by hand into ajW 


powder or fine meal. This should 
be stored in a dry place 
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The dried lucerne is tasteless 
and may be incorporated into 
coquettes or any nut rissole or 
savoury mixture. It may also be 
added to soups, stews and milk 
drinks. Incidentally, there is no 
fner food for poultry than lu- 
cerne meal, and those who are 
partial to eggs may prefer to get 
the benefits of it “second hand” 
by feeding it to their hens. 

‘T have mentioned that a small 
garden patch of lucerne is a good 
idea, and a few cultivation hints 


it is 
about 
r this 
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may not be out of the way. A 
little more attention is required 
at first than for most crops, but, 
as mentioned, once you have got 
it established you have a crop 
that should last eight years and 
improve your soil at the same 
time. 


Cutivation Hints 


Lucerne will not thrive in acid 
soil and likes plenty of lime. It 
gives you back some of this in the 
form of valuable calcium. The 


land should be as clean as possi- 
ble, and kept well hoed, since 
nothing kills the crop quicker 
than weeds, particularly common 
grass. In order that you can keep 
it clean it is best to drill the crop 
in rows, one foot apart. It may 
be sown any time during the 
summer, but the best time is 
April or May. Too many cuts 
should not be taken during the 
first year, and it is often not fully 
established until a year after 
sowing. 
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= those leafy 
growths appearing on tree trunks 
ad bare stones, initiate the 
formation of soil for new forest 
lands, Dr. Josiah L. Lowe of 
Syracuse, N. Y., assistant pro- 
fessor of botany at the New York 
State College of Forestry, de- 
dared in a General Electric 
Science Forum address here. 
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“No other biological agency 
can begin to accumulate soil over 
rock, and allow Mother Earth to 
cover the raw scars left by flood, 
fre or wind,” he pointed out. 
‘Though slow, the process is 
steady, and fire-blackened areas 
or bare rocks slowly but inevi- 
tably take on a sightly and pro- 
tective cover of green. 


“Lichens are biological curi- 
sities, because they are not one 
but two plants—two unrelated 
forms of plant life that have en- 
ered into a partnership to form 
a characteristic vegetative struc- 
ure that can endure conditions 
hich either, alone, could not 
urvive. 


“One of the partners is an 


alga, a very simple kind of micro- 
scopic plant that can make its 
own food, and the other is a 
fungus, something like a mush- 
room, which is dependent on the 
alga for food, but which assists in 
forming a firm protective shell 
about the delicate algal bodies.” 

Dr. Lowe said that lichens, be- 
ing self-contained food factories, 
are sufficiently hardy to survive 
on bare rocks. 


“They attach themselves firm- 
ly to the bare rock by root-like 
structure,” he explained. “By 
slowly disintegrating the rock 
beneath them, by catching dust 
from the air, and also soil par- 
ticles that are washed to them, 
they accumulate and bind this 
elementary soil firmly beneath 
their living bodies and begin the 
formation of a soil layer on the 
once-naked rock. 


“Curiously enough, in so do- 
ing they sign their own death 
warrant, for as soon as visible 
soil is accumulated beneath 
them, the pioneer crust lichens 
can no longer compete with the 


Lchens on Rocks Form New Forests 


General Electric Co. News Bureau 


more vigorous reindeer lichens, 
and are crowded out. The rein- 
deer lichens, in turn, are crowded 
out by the much more rapidly 
growing, drought-resisting mosses 
and low heaths. In such a suc- 
cession of stages, forest lands 
come into being.” 

Lichens have sometimes played 
a life-saving role in those barren 
places where food is always critic- 
ally scarce, Dr. Lowe pointed out. 
“*Rock tripe’ has often been 
used by starving arctic explor- 
ers,” he said. 

According to Dr. Lowe, about 
200 different kinds of lichens are 
common in northeastern United 
States, and an extended search 
would probably increase that 
number to a total of 500 or 600 
species. He said that lichens oc- 
cur everywhere—from the arctic 
regions to the tropics, from the 
highest mountain tops to the sea- 
shore, and from the driest of 
desert rocks to the beds of fresh- 
water brooks. They form a large 
part of the plant growth on the 
treeless tundra of northern Can- 
ada, for instance. 
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All Flesh Is Grass 


From a Diary of Travel in Georgia 


By HAROLD MARTIN 


Reprinted From The Atlanta Constitution 


ELLIJAY, Jan. 12—After the 
meeting was over the little farm- 
er in the old army blouse who 
had been standing in the back 
of the hall with a hand cupped 
to his ear came up to the speak- 
er’s platform to find the man 
from the TVA. 

“T was in the back of the 
house,” he said, “and my hearing 
ain’t as good as it might be. | 
didn’t git what you was driving 
at when you was talking about 
them bones. What was it you 
said when you held them up and 
talked about them?” 

“I was talking about what 
limestone would do when you 
added it to the soil,” said the 
man from the TVA. “I was using 
these bones to make my point.” 

He took the bones in his hands. 
“These bones, “he said, “are the 
shin bones from two beef steers 
that were fed on the same feed 
exactly, except one was fed on 
feed that came from land where 
limestone had been added to the 
soil. 

“You will notice that I have 
got here a half a shin bone from 
each steer. You fit these bones 
together and it looks like they 
are two halves of the same shin 
bone. But you take them apart 
and look at the inside. You see 
that this bone here is twice as 
strong as the other bone. The 
walls of this bone are twice as 
thick. This bone is twice as 
heavy. The animal that this bone 
came from was a whole lot stout- 
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er, sturdied animal than the 
other one that was fed a feed that 
came from land that didn’t have 
any limestone added to it.” 

“Well, I declare,” said the little 
farmer, fingering the bones. “It 
shore does make a difference, 
don’t it. I knowed that lime- 
stone made a difference in the 
crop. 1 proved that for myself. 
I put limestone on half of one 
of my fields and made twi’st as 
much hay as I made on the other 
half. 1 didn’t know that it made 
the hay twi’st as nourishin’ ”. 

“Lookahere,” he said to the 
man from the TVA, “what about 
the meat? Feller eat the meat 
from this steer that had the lime- 
stone, wouldn’t he get more 
nourishment out of it?” 

“That’s right,” said the man 
from the TVA. “The minerals in 
the soil go into the crops the soil 
makes. They are passed on to 
the animals and the human be- 
ings who eat these crops.” 

“Figgerin’ that way, then,” the 
little farmer said, “if folks was 
gettin’ what nourishment they 
needed from thgir food, they 
wouldn’t need to buy all these 
pills and capsules and vitamin 
things then, would they?” 

“That’s right,” said the TVA 
man. “There’s more to the land 
than just the volume it will pro- 
duce. Its produce must be rich in 
minerals, too. It’s got to have 
quality ....” 

Somebody interrupted the 
TVA man and the little farmer 


stood there, looking at the bones. 

“That’s what I tell these fellers 
who holler against all these al- 
phabet agencies,” he said, talking 
to nobody in particular. “There's 
more to farmin’ than just stirrin’ 
the soil and plantin’ the seed and 
killin’ the weeds and harvestin’ 
the crops. There’s things we 
don’t understand.” 

“There are more things in 
heaven and earth, Horatio, than 
are dreamt of in your philosophy, 
huh?” I said. 

“How’s that?” he said. 

“Nothing,” I said. “1 was just 
quoting a fellow who said the 
same thing you are saying ina 
little different way.” 

“I don’t know about that. Al 
I know is there's a whole lot to 
farmin’ you can’t learn in a field. 
You got to learn it in a labore 
tory or out of a book somewhere, 
and the farmer ain’t got the time 
or the education to learn it far 
himself. Somebody has got t 
study it out for him and come 
tell him about it. 

“And what I always says # 
this. If a feller knows a bette 
way for me to do something, and 
he wants to tell me about it, and 
help me learn how to do for my 
self, I’m going to listen to him 

He started off and I asked hi 
where he was going. He wavet 
the bones, grinning. 

“Over yonder where thet 
fellers are,” he said, “to slay 
little more ignorance with t 
shin bone of this steer.” 
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8) Years of Soil Depletion 


A series of articles by the famous leader of The School of Living 


Mest of the crop land in 


the Eastern part of this country 
has been cultivated for nearly 
two hundred years. Much of this 
land has been tilled year after 
year without restoring the sub- 
stances removed by the crops and 
has been depleted of nutritive 
elements and organic material 
vital to continued productivity. 
Many studies of the amount of 
stable manure required to main- 
tain fertility in a good rotation 
(where no chemical fertilizer ex- 
cept lime is used), indicate that 
four tons of manure applied year- 
ly to an acre of land is the mini- 


-mum needed to maintain fair fer- 


tility and to produce average 
yields. (1) Yet the total amount 
of stable manure now available 
for fertilization of the land, in 
addition to all the commercial 
fertilizers consumed on farms, is 
less than one-third of this 
amount. On the average, there- 
fore, we are extracting every year 
twice as much fertility from the 
land as we are returning to it. 
Accurate statistics on crop 
land and on livestock producing 


_ ((1). Based on unpublished data furnished by 
New York State College of Agriculture, and ‘“‘Bio-Dynamic Farming and Gardening,” p. 63. 


Suffern, N. Y. 
By RALPH BORSODI 
Part 7 


(Final Installment) 


manure are available for the past 
85 years. Table 4 shows the com- 
bined amount of manure and 
chemical fertilizers applied to the 
land during this period. While 
the manure produced by all live- 
stock on farms now amounts to 
one billion tons annually, only 
about a quarter or a third of the 
potential value of this manure 
is now realized. (2) Probably 
half of the total amount of ma- 
nure produced by livestock is 
dropped in pastures and on un- 
cultivated land. It is estimated 
that one-third to one-half of the 
remainder, handled as stable ma- 
nure, is lost through failure to 
save the invaluable liquid ma- 
nure and through loss of the ni- 
trogen and other available nutri- 
ents by leaching and improper 
fermentation. Much damage to 
the fertilizer value of manure oc- 
curs in storage piles and on fields 
where most of soluble constitu- 
ents are leached by heavy rain- 
falls or dried and scattered by 
the sun and wind. 

If allowances are made for 
these losses, only about 350 mill- 


(2). U. S. Yearbook of the Department of Agriculture, p. 445. 


ion or 400 million tons of the total 
one billion tons of farm manure 
actually produced, is actually re- 
turned to the soil and used for 
crop land. As is shown in Table 
4, the average amount of manure 
realized per year per acre of crop 
land, is only about one ton. When 
the commercial fertilizer con- 
sumed is converted into its ma- 
nure equivalent and added to the 
stable manure consumed, the to- 
tal amount of fertilizer (in terms 
of manure) used on farms 
amounts to only about one and 
one-quarter tons per acre each 
year. Since four tons are re- 
quired to maintain a fair degree 
of fertility, the resulting deficien- 
cy amounts to something like 
two and three-quarter tons per 
acre per year: In the 85 years 
covered by this table, the annual 
deficiency has accumuleted wntil 
it now amounts to 240 tons per 
acre for every acre of cultivated 
land in the country, and to over 
86 billion tons for all the crop 
land put together. These figures 
are so stupendous that it is diffi- 
cult to visualize their meaning. 


the Department of Crops and Soil, New Jersey Agricultural Experiment Station, and 
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They indicate the extent to which 
we have robbed our soil in ship- 
ping agricultural produce to 
Europe and to the cities of the 
country. 

Analysis of the organic and 
chemical substances of which our 
soil has been deprived in these 

_85 years through the failure to 
supply it the minimum require- 
ment of manure and fertilizer as 
shown in Table 4, indicates that 
the depletion of plant nutrients 
on every acre cultivated now 
amounts to over 103,000 pounds 
—or about 50 tons—of organic 
substance; to 2,401 pounds of 
nitrogen, 1,200 pounds of phos- 
phoric acid, 2,401 pounds of pot- 
ash, 1,321 pounds of calcium ox- 
ide, 720 pounds of magnesium 
oxide, 960 pounds of sulphur tri- 
oxide, and correspondingly enor- 
mous quantities of the innumer- 
able so-called secondary nutri- 
ents. The crop land of the United 
States as a whole has suffered to 
the extent of over 18!/, billion 
tons of organic matter and many 
billions of tons of the various 
mineral and chemical substances 
necessary to maintain fertility at 
the level existing 85 years ago. 
This wholesale rape and robbery 
of the soil, of which most of the 
farmers who took part in it and 
who still take part in it, are un- 
conscious, is a blistering indict- 
ment of the kind of education 
which they have received. They 
have been successfully taught by 
the food industries hungry to sell 
and process agricultural products; 
by the manufacturers of chem- 
ical fertilizers; by the agricul- 
tural colleges and the depart- 
ments of agriculture of the vari- 
ous states and the nation, how to 
produce crops and extract fer- 


tility from the soil, but the record” 


proves that these agencies have 
failed to teach them, (what every 
illiterate Chinese peasant learns), 


(3). “Fertilizers and Crop Production,” 
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that they must return to the soil 
what they take out of it. It will, 
of course, take a gigantic effort 
at re-education to correct the 
mis-education of which not only 
the farmers of America but all 


‘the people of the country are the 


victims. But that these accumu- 
lated deficiencies could be grad- 
ually restored by teaching farm- 
ers the correct way to make an 
intensive and intelligent effort to 
preserve and use the available 
farm manure and_ vegetable 
wastes, is demonstrated by the 
record of the program of fertiliza- 
tion described in later sections 
of this Bulletin. ; 


That there is ample authorita- 
tive confirmation for what has 
been said about manure wastage, 
is seen from the following para- 
graph in Year Book of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, 


“Soils and Men,” (2) 


“One billion tons of manure, 
the annual product of livestock 
on American farms, is capable of 
producing $3,000,000,000 worth 
of increase in crops. The po- 
tential value of this agricultural 
resource is three times that of the 
nation’s wheat crop and equiva- 
lent to $440 for each of the coun- 
try’s 6,800,000 farm operators. 
The crop nutrients it contains 
would cost more than six times 
as much as was expended for 
commercial fertilizers in 1936. 
Its organic matter content is 
double the amount of soil humus 
annually destroyed in growing 
the nation’s grain and cotton 
crops.” 

Further according to “Soils 
and Men,” (2) these facts are 
evidence “that many ‘farmers 
still do not understand the true 
nature of manure, the perishable 
character of its most valuable 
constituents, and the direct 
money loss incurred through its 


improper treatment.” Those in- 
terested in agricultural education 
may well ask how it is possible 
that after the colossal sums 
spent for this purpose during the 
past century not only in great 
institutions but in field and ex- 
tension work, American farmers 
should be ignorant of this ele- 
mental fact. It may be that the 
powerful industries which profit 
from this neglect of the farmer 
by selling him substitutes for 
what he could produce for him- 
self, are exerting a malign in- 
fluence upon American agricul 
tural education. The indisputable 
fact is that in spite of the scien- 
tific education in which we take 
such pride, the average American 
farmer has learned less about 
this subject than the average 
Oriental peasant learns in the 
traditions handed down from 
father to son. 

Yet the value of manure for 
maintaining and improving the 
productivity of the soil has been 
recognized from the earliest 
times. “Manure is of value in 


soil improvement,” according to’ 


the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture (2) for three reasons, 
“because of its contents of fer- 
tilizer materials, of humus, and 
of certain organic constituents.” 
Stable manure, which has been 
partly rotted or decomposed, as 
contrasted with fresh manure, is 
much more valuable according 
to Van Slyke (3) because of its 
value as (a) a source of plant 
food, (b) a source of organic 
matter, (c) a promoter of useful 
organisms, (d) a promoter of 
crop growth, (e) because of its 
long continued effects, (f) its 
conservation of soil fertility, (g) 
its commercial as well as agtr 
cultural value, (h) and because 
of the unbalanced character of 
fresh farm manures. In wnt 
ing of the conservation value 


L. L. Van Slyke, former Chemist of the New York Agricultural Experiment Station. 
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of barn-manure Van Sluke says: 

“When it is kept in mind that 
fifty per cent of the plant-food 
constituents of the food animals 
can be found in decomposed ma- 
pure, it is readily appreciated 
that the crops raised on a farm 
and fed to the animals belonging 
to the same farm do not consti- 
tute such an exhausting drain on 
fertility as when crops are re- 
moved from the farm.” (3) 

In a recent book, Howard said: 

“Although farm-yard manure 
has always been one of the prin- 
cipal means of replenishing soil 
losses, eveh now the method8 by 
which this substance is prepared 
are nothing short of deplorable. 
The making of farm-yard manure 
is the weakest link in the agricul- 
tre of Western countries. For 
centuries this weakness has been 
the fundamental fault of Western 
farming, one completely over- 
looked by many observers and 
the great majority of investiga- 
tors.” (4) 

Waksman emphasizes another 
aspect of the value of barnyard 
manure: 


“The fact that small applica- - 


tions of farmyard manure exert a 
much more favorable effect upon 
plant growth than can be ac- 
counted for by its content of 
nutrients has been known for a 
long time; this specific effect was 
ascribed to the innoculation of 
the soil with the bacteria found 
abundantly in stable manure.” 


In writing of the attempts 
made to determine the effect 
upon the health of livestock of 
the bacteria barn-manure puts 
into the soil, he states that in- 
stead of its having any ill-effects, 
that animals fed upon manured 
plots showed a greater resistance 
to disease, that grain raised upon 
plots fertilized with animal ma- 
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nure was found to be rich in vita- 
mins, whereas that raised on plots 
receiving only artificial fertilizer 
was deficient in vitamins. Fur- 
ther studies had demonstrated 
that hay grown on soils receiving 
only chemical fertilizers is de- 
ficient in vitamin B, whereas 
that grown on manured soil con- 
tained this important vitamin. 
Hay from manured land not only 
curbed the development of de- 
ficiency symptoms in animals but 
was able also to cure symptoms 
appearing in animals previously 
fed hay grown on land to which 
no manure or organic matter was 
supplied. 

The studies and experiments of 
these authorities and the prac- 
tical evidence of centuries of 
farming, furnishes virtually irre- 
futable proof that only a bal- 
anced agriculture, in which ani- 
mal as well as crop wastes are re- 
turned to the soil, can maintain 
soil fertility and continuous large 
crop yields. In spite of the exist- 
ence of this evidence, most of 
the farmers of America today 
fertilize their land in accordance 
with methods developed to pro- 
mote the sale of chemical and 
commercial fertilizers. Through 
failure to realize the value of 
farm animals and their waste 
products, they waste millions of 
tons of manure and many more 
millions of plants wastes which 
should be returned to the soil. 
Farming in this nation has been 
industrialized and specialized to 
such an extent that large regions 
are given over almost entirely to 
raising animals while millions of 
acres in other regions are farmed 
without any livestock to speak 
of at all. Millions of acres are 
tilled year after year for the pro- 
duction of grain and cotton with- 
out replacing the organic sub- 
stances removed by these crops; 


(4). “An Agricultural Testament,” Sir Albert Howard. 


(5). “Humus 
gers University. 


equally large areas produce more 
manure than it seems possible 
for them to use and so dairy 
farmers are tempted to use it in 
a manner universally condemned 
as wasteful. 


Other Forms of Soil Depletion 

Authorities on the nature of 
the soil, its constituents, and fac- 
tors governing fertility, are in 
general agreement that there are 
four principal ways by which soil 
becomes depleted of its nutri- 
ents: 

(a) Plant growth and crop- 
ping is believed to remove from 
the soil the greatest amount of 
nutritive substances. Part of 
these substances are left in the 
soil in the form of stubble and 
roots, and this part is gradually 
transformed into new plant food. 
When crops are fed to animals on 
the farm and the manure careful- 
ly handled and returned to the 
soil on which the crops were 
grown, only a small portion of 
the nutrients is actually lost. 
When, however, the crop is sold 
and shipped from the farm, the 
amount of plant-food contained 
in the crop is almost a direct 
measure of the loss of plant nu- 
trients and soil fertility. 

(b) Leaching is another meth- 
od by which soils are drained of 
plant-food in ever increasing 
amounts as the soil loses its orig- 
inal content of humus and or- 
ganic material and so its ability 
to absorb and hold moisture. It 
is estimated that five billion tons 
of mineral matter im solution 
are carried each year by streams 
and rivers to the sea. Some of 
the most important plant-food 
constituents are lost by drainage 
as they are readily soluble in 
rain water. The most effective 
means of preventing this great 
loss is to keep the soil well sup- 


Origin, Chemical Composition and Importance in Nature,’ Selman A. Waksman, Professor of Soil Microbiology, Rut- 
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plied with humus. The solution- 
absorbing and holding power of 
humus is one of its most valu- 
able functions. Another protect- 
ive measure is continual plant 
growth by means of cover crops 
when crops are harvested. The 
soluble plant-food is used by the 
roots, and kept from draining 
away. Loss by leaching is greatly 
reduced if the land is never bare 
of vegetation. 

(c). Erosion by wind and wa- 
ter is another factor which drains 
the soil of nutrients. Water run- 
ning over the top of the soil car- 
ries with it soil particles which 
contain a large portion of the 
most available plant-foods in the 
soil. If chemical fertilizers are 
applied in increasing amounts, 
the humus and organic material 
in the soil are gradually reduced 
until the top soil becomes hard 
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water then flows over the surface 
of the land causing sheet and 
gully erosion. Valuable top soil 
is also carried away by wind in 
semi-arid regions especially when 
it is bare of plant growth and de- 
ficient in moisture retaining hu- 
mus and organic matter. 

(d). Evaporation is a fourth 
way in which soil nutricnts are 
lost. Nitrate nitrogen,.and possi- 
bly ammonia nitrogen, are con- 
verted into a gaseous form and 
pass into the air when the soil is 
hot, dry and deficient in humus. 

These four methods of soil de- 
pletion have been permitted and 
even encouraged in regions where 
most crops are sold from the farm 
and commercial fertilizers relied 
upon to continue the process of 
extracting humus from the soil. 
The devastated lands of the 
West, increasingly poor yields, 


ling evidence that something jg 
wrong, that agricultural author. 
ties at least are becoming con. 
scious of the need of soil con 
servation. 

It takes approximately four 
tons of manure yearly to main- 
tain the original fertility of one 
acre of land used for the average 
farm crop. On this basis, in the 
85 years between 1850 and 1935, 
the crop land of the United 
States has been robbed to the 
extent of more than 86 billion 
tons of organic materials. Each 
acre which has been continuous- 
ly f€rmed during that period, has 
been depleted to the extent of 
240.1 tons. Table 4 shows how 
far the total amount of both ma- 
nure and chemical fertilizers used 
since 1850, falls short of replacing 
the fertility extracted from the 
soil by present day methods of 


and resistant to moisture. The and crop failures, are such start- farming. 
TABLE 4 
| Crop Manure From Livestock Yearly Commercial Fertilizer Accumu 
lated Accumulated 
Year | Land Total Total Realized Total Total in Manure Defici- Deficiency 
| Manure Manure Commercial Manure Equivalent} Total ency All Crop 
| per acre Fertilizer Equivalents | per acre Land 
(3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 
recs (1,000 tons) | 1.000 tons) (tons) (1,000 tons) | (1,000 tons) (tons) (tons (tons) (1,000 tons) 
1850} 79,780} 322,200 | 107,400) 1.34 1.34 2.7 215,406 
1860} 122,351} 402,000 | 134,000) 1.08 1.08 30.7 | 3,756,176 
1870 | 164,922 | 498,052 |166,017| 1.01 1.01 60.2 | 9,928,304 
1880 | 207,493 | 640,604 |213,535| 1.03 1,150 12,328 06 1.09 89.7 |18,612,122 
1890 | 250,064} 939,085 |313,028| 1.24 1,950 21,684 .09 1.33 117.4 |29,357,513 
1900 | 292,636| 980,771 |326,924| 1.12 2,200 24,816 .08 1.20 144.8 42,373,693 
1910} 337,787 | 1,069,088 |356,363| 1.06 5,453 63,909 iho 172.7 |58,335,815 
1920} 355,169 | 1,245,724 | 415,241) 1.17 7,177 79,808 22 1.39 199.5 |70,856,216 
1925 | 357,567 | 1,124,122 |374,707| 1.05 7,334 93,875 .26 1.31 | 212.7 |76,054,501 
1926 | 360,443 | 1,078,516 |359,505| 1.00 7,329 96,743 .27 1.27 | 215.5 |77,675,467 
1927 | 363,319 | 1,061,850 |353,950| .97 6,844 91,162 .25 1.22 | 218.2 |79,276,206 
1928 | 366,195 | 1,071,996 |357,332 98 7,986 108,609 .30 1.28 221.0 |80,929,095 
1929 | 369,071 | 1,071,579 |357,193 97 8,012 112,168 30 1.27 | 223.7 |82,561,183 
1930 | 371,949| 1,076,730 |358,910| .96 | 8,222 | 117081 | .32 | 1.28 | 226.4 184,209,254 
1931 | 369,420) 1,088,354 | 362,785 98 6,354 113,757 31 1.29 | 229.1 |84,634,122 
1932 | 366,891 | 1,124,401 |374,800} 1.02 4,385 63,144 17 1.19 | 231.9 85,082,023 
1933 | 364,363 | 1,172,599 |390,866| 1.07 4,908 70,675 19 1.26 | 234.7 |85,515,9% 
1934 | 361,835 | 1,195,453 |398,484| 1.10 5,583 80,842 .22 1.32 | 237.4 |85,899,629 
1935 |359,306 | 1,061,090 |353,697}  .98 6,274 91,349 25 1.23 240.1 |86,269,371 
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(1). Crop land harvested and crop failure as reported in Statistical Abstract of the U.S. 1938 for the years 1925, 1930, 1925. Crop 
and for 1850, 1900, 1920 estimated on the ratio of crop land to land available for crops in the years reported. Intervening years esti- 
mated on the basis of straight line trends. 


(2). Compiled by the Fertilizer Research Division of the U.'S. Bureau of chemistry and Soils, and published in the 1929 Yearbook 
of Commercial Fertilizers. These figures are based on the amount of manure produced by livestock on farms as reported for January 
ist in the Yearbook of the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


(3). One-third of the total production as reported in previous column. According to the U.S. Department of Agriculture Yearbook 
for 1938, it is “safe to assume that only a quarter to a third of the potential value of the manure resources from farm stock of the 
ceuntry is realized now. 


(4). Based on consumption of commercial fertilizers as reported in 1940 Commercial Fertilizer Yearbook. 


(5) Based on the average plant-food content of mixed fertilizers consumed for years 1880 to 1935 as shown in “A Survey of Plant- 
food Consumption in the United States in the year ended June 30, 1929.” 


(6). Total of manure realized per acre and commercial fertilizers in manure equivalents realized per acre. 


(7). Four tons of manure per acre per year are considered the minimum required to maintain fair fertility according to unpublished 
etimates furnished to the School of Living by agricultural authorities of New York State College of Agriculture and New Jersey State 
College of Agriculture. A considerably larger application is needed to maintain good fertility. 
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I READ your letter in The 
Times of March 13th with much 
interest. I agree with every word 
of it. These Research Stations 
are in some ways a menace. 

I expect you read a recent let- 
ter in the Sunday Times from Sir 
Albert Howard concerning Lord 
Hankey’s article? 


It is time that more of you 
who can speak with experience 
should make yourselves heard by 
these ridiculous people who 
govern our agriculture. Could 
not you approach Sir Albert 
Howard and jointly or individ- 
ually get The Times to publish 
an article or articles (a letter is 
insufficient) pointing out the 
dangers; this, followed by a lead- 
ing article might help to stop 
the rot. 

What a pity, nay a tragedy— 
that our Minister of Agriculture 
does not consult and listen to a 
man of the stature of Sir Albert 
Howard, with his life time of re- 
search rather than to his present 
advisers, some of whom are clear- 
ly idealistic theorists labelled as 
experts. 

Has the Minister of Agricul- 
ture shown any interest what- 
ever in the excellent debate in 
the House of Lords initiated by 
Lord Teviot on October 26th 
1943? Are the views of these 
very able men, who requested 
that a Royal Commission be set 
up to consider the whole matter, 
to be ignored altogether? 
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A Letter To The Times 


Copy of a letter dated March 19, 1944 from Major O. G. S. Croft, Hephill, 
Near Hereford, to Mr. H. J. Massingham, Reddings, 


Long Crendon, Bucks, England. 


I have farmed my own land 
intensively for nearly 40 years 
growing such crops as hops, fruit 
of all sorts and managing my 
pastures for the production of 
live stock and milk. I am inter- 
ested in large Estancias in Ar- 
gentina, which country I have 
frequently visited and I can only 
say from a long and varied ex- 
perience and I hope, with reason- 
able powers of observation, that 
“I cannot see any difference be- 
tween composting gardens and 
composting fields”. I also agree 
that the problem of fertility is a 
biological and not a chemical 
one. Few men of observation 
would disagree with such views. 


I remember going in May 1939 
to see a very large hop farm in 
Sussex, the property of a famous 
firm of brewers, when the man- 
ager told me that he even went 
to the expense and trouble of 
having the old hop line cut into 
short lengths by women in order 
that he could compost it with 
town refuse from Southwark: 
that was his main contribution 
to a greedy plant like the hop— 
and his average yield was a ton 
to the acre! 


I agree with you again—town 
refuse and sewage sludge should 
be saved for the land (if possible 
put into paper sacks for quick 
and easy handling). Every thing 
should be composted: — look at 
the jungle, look at our woods 
and forests; are they poisoned 


with synthetic fertilizers? No 
ture fertilizes them and look a 
the results. 

Scientists have done much for 
mankind — good and evil —but 
scientists are frequently special 
ists and there lies the danger. 

I have used tar oil distillate 
washes on fruit trees in the wit 
ter over many years and seen the 
awful destruction of our friend 
the earthworms — and no doubt 
much bacteria; that these washes 
destroy the eggs of many harm 


ful pests (and some friends) § 
true but they unbalance Natur 
and the eventual results on th 
soil bacteria may well prove dis 
astrous. 


The soil is a thing of life —d 
stroy that life or even reduce ij 
and disease steps in. 

The Minister of Agricult 
Mr. Hudson has now discoverti 
according to the newspape 
that insufficient calves have bee 
reared and is surprised! 


Yet the permanent pasture 
which are the nurseries of 0 
good pedigree herds have bee 
ploughed up’ indiscriminate! 
and are further threatened } 
the round-the-farm _ ploughin 
policy. Concerning this I wrt 
a letter to The Times last ! 
vember which the Editor pw 
lished and he gave it a leadi 
article. 

I was bombarded with lett 
from experienced men agreéil 
with my views as a whole and 
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do think this may have helped 
to stop the rot, although there 
js not yet any certainty about 
this, it wants following up. 

We have Ministries of Health 
and Food. What are they doing? 
The first spends millions of 
money annually thereby increas- 
ing the sales of a well-known— 
and no doubt excellent stomach 
powder—and is going to spend 
more attempting to cure diseases, 
many of which should and could 
be prevented. Do we ever hear 
of preventative methods or pre- 
ventative hospitals? I believe 
King Edward VII did once re- 
mind England about the neces- 
sity! The poor people of this 
country are largely denied fresh 
foodstuffs and are fed chiefly on 
tinned, cooked and _ interfered 
with ancient foodstuffs. (The 
artificial colouring of butter, now 
allowed, was discovered to be a 
menace to health. Every pre- 
servative is a menace. There is 
ample evidence that cooking 
utensils made of aluminum are 
a menace to health and a dan- 
ger to milk, yet most milking 
_ are made of alumin- 
um), 

_It is my belief that only a fer- 
tile land can produce a fertile 
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and healthy people and that, so 
far as is possible, people should 
be fed from fresh foodstuffs from 
their own localities and that 
foodstuffs should never be pre- 
served in any way—except nat- 
urally. 


Perhaps you have read a pa- 
per by A. P. McDougall, read 
before the Farmer’s Club, en- 
titled “What of our Herds?” 
What indeed? If we want to re- 
gain our war losses, we must be 
quick off the mark, to renew our 
flocks and herds, especially our 
cattle. We hear a lot about 
breeding from good bulls but lit- 
tle about the cows. I have been 
a student of genealogy of man 
and beast. I have had much ex- 
perience of the breeding of cattle 
and bloodstock here and in Ar- 
gentina and I can say that in 
my view however important the 
sire is—and he is of the greatest 
importance —the mother is of 
even greater importance. 


According to newspaper re- 
ports the Minister of Agriculture 
Mr. Hudson has just discovered, 
as has Lord De La Warr who, 
no doubt told him, that our live 
stock is not even so good as that 
of Canada! Most people who 


have travelled in countries like 
Argentina could have told him 
and his predecessors years ago— 
that as a whole our herds are a 
reproach compared to the fine 
herds you see throughout Ar- 
gentina and other young coun- 
tries. But when such a view was 
put forward it fell on deaf ears. 
I am well aware of the difficulties 
of Ministries and the fact that 
one could advocate destroying a 
large percentage of our cattle at 
one fell swoop, but the fact that 
so little has been done and is be- 
ing done is and must be the fault 
of the Ministry of Agriculture. 


Now we are going to indulge in 
artificial insemination. The dan- 
gers and abuses are obvious. 
Snapping our fingers at the laws 
of God: the eventual results must 
mean that Nature will protest in 
some way. To deprive animals of 
their natural functional desires 
must be wrong. I hope no breed 
society, worthy of its name, will 
touch this practice. 


So we proceed. Everything in 
the name of science is to be arti- 
ficial. 


Unless this rot can be stopped, 
where will it all end? 


“Walnut trees are poisonous 


ave bet to other fruit trees, especially 


apples and pears.” It is a fact 


pastutt Walnut that in the vicinity of walnut 
s of 0 trees you will have difficulty in 
ave bet growing some plants. This ap- 
minate Trees parently includes apples, some 
ened | grains and tomatoes. However, 
loughis it doesn’t seem to interfere par- 
Are ticularly with the majority of 
last NV our ornamental plants. This is 
tor pul due to some toxic material given 
a leadit Poisonous off by the roots of the walnut, 

and apparently from the husks 
th lette or the fruit—Country Gentle- 


man. 


agreeil 
ole and 


The Dangers of Using 


Chemical Fertthzers 


L, is not so very long ago that 
this invaluable collection of 
weeds, household vegetable 
waste, grass-mowings, fallen 
leaves, etc., was called the “rub- 
bish heap,” or the “dump,” and 
was relegated to some ignoble 
corner, was later usually burnt. 
Finally, wet and neglected ashes 
were often scattered, rather at 
random, among the vegetable 
plots to make room for the next 
collection. 

But today one can hardly turn 
the pages of any gardening peri- 
odical without finding some refer- 
ence to the “compost heap,” its 
new and more worthy title. This 
is all to the good, but what is 
thoroughly bad is the almost in- 
evitable advice offered to treat it 
with some one or another of 
the much advertised chemical 
specialities known as “accelera- 
tors.” Most of these, I under- 
stand, do undoubtedly hasten 
the breaking down or decomposi- 
tion of the heap, but one should 
realise that none of them can 
create humus. In face of the now 
universally acknowledged de- 
terioration of the fertility of our 
soils, even to the stage of ero- 
sion, it is not merely a question 


of returning to the soil the hu-- 


mus which was previously there 
but of enabling these soils to de- 
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velop their own humus. 

Dr. Alexis Carrel in his world- 
famous book Man the Unknown 
wrote: 

“Chemical fertilisers, by in- 
creasing the abundance of crops 
without replacing the exhausted 
elements of the soils, have con- 
tributed indirectly to change the 
nutritive value of our cereal 
grains and our vegetables.” 

I will also quote a remark 
made during the discussion after 
a lecture in London on “Soil Fer- 
tility and Nutrition” by Mr. 
F. C. R. Douglas, of which I 
have some notes. He said that: 

“The abandonment to such a 
very large extent of the use of 
organic materials which not only 
maintain but increase the humus 
of the soil, and their substitution 
by artificial fertilisers, have had 
a very detrimental effect, though 
this may not be immediately evi- 
dent, in comparing successive 
years with each other, in the end 
it is unmistakable.” 

Sir Albert Howard, one of the 
first pioneers of composting, 
speaking on the same occasion, 
said: 

“Once practical examples of 
the effect of humus in the soil 
become increasingly available, all 
opposition and all arguments 
based on an elementary chemis- 


try will cease to be advanced.” 

The old-fashioned farmer and 
gardener realised their respons- 
bility to the soil much more fully 
than those of today. They loved 
the land they tilled because they 
contemplated it as they walked 
over the fields and, by the fire 
side in the evenings, they 
thought deeply on what they had 
learnt by close and practical ob 
servation. The small farmers of 
today are mostly modest and 
humble-minded men, and when 
the modern “smart Alec” tums 
up in a large car and recom 
mends so much of this or another 
fertiliser to be scattered on his 
fields, he is overwhelmed by col 
lege-learned scientific talk, and 
perhaps remembers that he him 
self was taught in the village 
school. _ 

I have myself seen the deep 
reluctance of the farm-labourets 
to scatter these so-called fertili 
sers on the fields, before admit 
istering which he is instructed 0 
be careful to protect face and 
hands from their contact. I have 
even seen a bag of one of thes 
precious chemicals on which wa 
a prominent notice to say that 
the applicant must wear a ga® 
mask when applying it. I do not 
know whether this particular at 
mixture is still advertised! 
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| also well remember some 
years ago attending a lecture by 
Gr Albert Howard at which that 
geat scientist, Professor Arm- 
song, was in the chair, and how 
he suddenly put down his galley- 
poof opening address and said: 


“The science of the last forty 
years has been blind of one eye. 
It has looked only at the grow- 
ing plant, and not at the decay- 
ing plant.” 


This was really a most re- 
markable saying from the man 
who had created the Laws Com- 
mittee, which under his guidance 
was the first body of scientists to 
aperiment with the application 
to plant growth of the chemical 
wastes from industrial processes, 
wd later the Founder of the 
Rothamsted Experimental Sta- 
tion. 


I could quote many other 
statements on similar lines which 
indicate quite clearly the increas- 
ing number of people now gazing 
with wide open eyes, and with 
some amazement, at the growing 
number of farmers, market and 
private gardeners who have ac- 
quired the compost-habit. 


_Not long ago when I was tak- 
ig some visitors round the Bray 
gatdens, I said: “I have still to 
ind a good gardener who, hav- 
ig once acquired a real compost- 
habit, would ever give it up.” I 
did not, at the time, know that 
my own head-gardener, who was 
short of stature, was present but 
completely hidden by my taller 
guests. But one of them turned 
tohim and said: “What about 
you? Would you give it up?” 


nj aad the little man replied: “Not 


tll I gives up gardening alto- 
gether!” 


Some people are afraid that 
the carefully made compost-heap 
Means a lot of extra work. This 
Snot so, for it does not take 
Many more minutes to wheel a 
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load of weeds, etc., to a suitable 
place and place it in level layers, 
and lightly tread it down, than 
chucking it all out in a shapeless 
mass in some ignoble corner. The 
Spectator has recently published 
some interesting comments on 
the now many and varied com- 
post systems. The writer of these 
notes most charmingly confesses 
that his own system nevertheless 
remains that of the “dump” on 
to which he throws all available 
waste products and, in his own 
words, “leaves it unattended, un- 
turned, and certainly unblessed.” 
Even so, he grows very fine crops, 
but I would like to know with 
what permanent effects on the 
nature of the soil? 


How to Build the Compost Heap 


Last month and this month 
are just the time of the year 
when ample material is at hand, 
for we can make good use of all 
the plants now cut back in the 
flower borders, in addition to the 
available leaves, etc., from the 
vegetable garden and all fallen 
leaves. Begin by marking out 
some handy space with four pegs, 
and build up the heap in an ob- 
long shape with gently sloping 
sides. A good size is about 6 ft. 
by 3 ft., and carry on fill it is 4-5 
ft. high. It will shrink consider- 
ably. Household scraps from the 
kitchen can be included. Tread 
down now and again when build- 
ing, but not too hard, just enough 
to keep it firm and shapely. 


If you can get any unslaked 
lime, a very light sprinkling of 
it about every 18 in. to 2 ft. is 
good. Do not leave it exposed, 
but cover with some fresh ma- 
terial, or an inch or so of soil. We 
have had to omit this, as no un- 
slaked lime is available. It is best 
not to make your heap.in full 
sun but where it is shaded for 
part of the day. This prevents 
it drying out too rapidly. 

I may perhaps add that we 


had here to deal with a very. 
poor sand and gravel soil, but 
now after some years we have an 
almost perfect humus soil of a 
aepth of 244-3 feet. 


Using the Compost 


The usual practice in the gar- 
dens is to top dress all flower 
borders and_ rose-beds every 
spring, just lightly forking it in. 
Compost should never be dug in 
deeply. In the vegetable garden 
the soil is composted before 
planting or sowing. It can be 
finely sieved with ordinary pot- 
ting soil for all seed boxes, etc. 


When I came here the vege- 
table garden was most neatly, 
almost mathematically, divided 
into equal plots. Every year 
these are either composted or 
treated with cow manure; in the 
following year the treatment is 
reversed, and those manured the 
previous year are composted, and 
vice-versa. Cropping is then 
planned according to the require- 
ment of the plants to be grown 
in them. 


In conclusion, I hope that all 
readers of TOMORROW will not 
put off till tomorrow before they 
start a compost heap, but im- 
mediately acquire the “compost 
habit.” 


Under present conditions, if 
we are using chemical fertilisers 
and poisonous sprays we are at 
war with the soil, and we have 
only ourselves to blame if we 
find increasing trouble in our gar- 
dens from pests and diseases. 
Let us all “change our hearts,” 
and in the noble words of the late 
Alma Baker «in his old age, no 
longer be “at war” but at Peace 
with the Soil. 


NOTE of Editor of Organic Gar- 
dening:—We recommend hy- 
drated lime. 
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“SOILUTION EARTHWORMS” 
THE AUTOMATIC GARDENER 1 Reade : 
THE WARNER'S fr 
WORTHINGTON, OHIO. Please write on one side only. Do not make your letters too long, 
Put each different query on a separate sheet. Send stamped, self. 
EARTHWORMS . addressed envelope for reply. 
“EARTHWORMS: Their Intensive Prop- 
agation and Use in Biological Soi: [ 
LEAVES ate preparations. Such leaves wil 
Organic Gardening: not only resist decay but willin 
ee I have oceans of Oak Leaves. — objectionable elements p 
Roscoe, Calif. Are these beneficial or harmful to the soil. These leaves conf n 
because: of acidity? tain — of ort spray tha p 
PHOSPHATE ROCK H. A. Bishop, can easily be seen when green. 
We still have some finely ground Wellesley Hills, Mass. ; 
raw phosphate rock left. Every @ 
vegetable gardener should use Answer 
some. Dear Mr. Bishop: 
ORGANIC GARDENING, Leaves, including Oak, are a COMPOST—LUMPY 


Emmaus, Pa. wonderful thing for your garden 


For Newest Nutritional Knowledge if they are decayed. Of course, 
eee tstienaeae they could also be used as a 
Devoted to New Discoveries in Nutrition mulch between the rows of plants 


Edited b i i 
Walter Siegmeister, Ab., M.A., Ph.D. without decaying them. When 


Gentlemen: 


The three month period fof # 
my compost heap has just term§ / 
inated. The material looks goo 
but is lumpy here and thereg P 


For many years Dr. 'Siegmeister has. been they become decayed, they are h 
only possible on the basis of correct plant | Somewhat acid so that it would y , : 
feeding and natural soil fertilization with- | be advisable to put some lime James_Wilson, : 
$1.00 per year. Free sample if available. | with them. The best way to Emporia, Kansa 
SCHOOL OF BIOSOPHY, Lorida, Florida. | handle leaves is to include some A 
with the green matter in a com- Pama’ 
Ci tiee To post heap. In the six inch section Dear Mr. Wilson: 
of green matter, use about five We had this trouble ourselve 
ORGANIC GARDENING and a half inches of weeds and_ recently, what we did was wg I 
Organic Gardening ordinary grass clippings and also make a box similar to one fa 
a very thin layer of leaves so mixing cement, called a morta p 
Emmaus, Pa. that it will not stop the aeration box. The sides are about 100% x 
Gentlemen: of the heap because of the tend- 12 inches high, the bottom aboug y 
ency of leaves to pack. 3 or 4 feet square. We dumpel§ e 
Enclosed is $2.00 for one A professor of a prominent the finished compost in it ag | 
year subscription (12 issues) worked it L 
: ina. wrote me that he used tons of mortar-mixing hoe. is Wik p 
Ge Sore leaves but never took them from break up the lumps and shred} 
city gutters, because it may be- nicely for quicker absorption n 
come contaminated there with _ the soil. ee 
2s asphalt oils used in conditioning In farming operations this is 
city streets. not the of the 
This brings up the question of rotating mechanism of a manu n 
ADORE leaves country spreader will more or less break t 
lanes, many of these are from up. For gardening this shreddimg t 
SPORE SESE RE fruit and other trees that have of the compost in almost all cas a 
been sprayed with strong arsen-_ is to be highly recommended. 
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TREES—WALNUT 
Dear Mr. Rodale: 


In planning a vegetable garden 
location should we keep away 
from trees? 

J. B. Morey, 


Phila., Pa. 


Answer 
Dear Mr. Morey: 


It is best to keep away from 
trees because their roots will com- 
pete with the vegetable roots for 
nourishment. It is especially im- 
portant to stay away from wal- 
nut trees as the roots of the lat- 
ter are said to give off a toxic 
emanation. 


POTASH 


Is there a natural form of pot- 
ash that is untreated with in- 
jurious chemicals. Isn’t the con- 
centrated lye you buy in cans, a 
pure potash that could be di- 
luted and added to the soil with 
much the same effect as the pot- 
ash in ashes? 

M. G. Carpenter, 
Panama City, Fla. 


Answer 
Dear Mr. Carpenter: 


Regarding the natural form of 
potash, the best you can find 
is ordinary green matter, such as 
weeds, leaves, grass clippings, 
ete. This is very rich in potash. 
If you make compost by the Sir 
Albert Howard method and use 
plenty of green matter, you will 
be we!l taken care of for this ele- 
ment. Wood ashes, if used in- 
stead of lime in the compost heap, 
is very rich in potash. 

We would not use lye, as it is 
much too strong and concen- 
trated and would be detrimental 
to the biologic life of the soil. It 
actually burns. 

Ido not think your strawberries 
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results were due to a shortage of 
phosphate and potash. There 
probably are other causes and I 
am sure that as you enrich your 
soil organically, this condition 
will be remedied. It may be 
possible that a soil that is so rich 
in peat as you mention, might 
be too rich for strawberries. 

I would not use the chicken 
manure without making it into 


compost and would rather wait 
until you could do so instead of 
mixing it with your regular com- 
post. 


BARK 


Gentlemen: 


The soil in this part of Florida 
is sandy with very little top soil. 


Raise Your Own 
Delicious Milk, Meat, Eggs, 


Have you heard about my 


“HAVE-MORE” PLAN? 


Vegetables, Fruit In Spare Time! 


“A little land and a. lot of living” 


My Plan Tells You How: 


Te Rent Or Buy Rich Milk, Cream 


Let me tell you how we do it the easiest, 
latest most practical way at our small place. 


My “Have-More” Plan is the true story of 
how my family and I moved from the dirty, 
noisy city we didn’t like to the country—to 
find a little land and a lot more living—how 
kept my regular job and how we've gone in 
for “backyard farming” in our spare time. 


An Hour Or So A Day 


By taking advantage of all the modern, scien- 
tific, labor-saving methods of recent years, it 
takes us only an hour or so of chore time a 
day to raise 75% gf all our food! This way 
of living is wonderful for children, too—they 
love animals and the outdoors. And it’s real 
security against hard times. We wouldn't 
g°0 back to the city for anything! 


You don’t need to 
know a thing about 
farming. Yon don’t 
need much land— 
as little as 3 acre 
can be enough, It 
doesn’t take much 


as little as $50. 
You don’t have to 
tackle the whole 
Plan. Maybe you 
already have a gar- 
den, a few chick- 
ens. So much the 
better — you'll find 
it that much easier 
te add other stens 
in the Plan—you’ll 
have fun “‘ 


Mrs. Robinsen, our son, Jack. 
The home-raised goose I’m hold- 
ing weighed (04 Ibs .at 10 weeks. 
All it ate was stale bread and 
grass grewing around eur plaee. 


Fresh Eggs—Only 
7 minutes a day 
care of the hens— 
tasty broilers and 
roasters only 16c a 
pound 

Turkeys 


easy, intercsting, 
delicious 


Geese, 
squabs, duck s— 


a suitabie place (if butter from your 
you don’t already own miniature dairy 
have one) 

Wonderful Garden Luseious Honey 
fruit trees, deliei- 75 pounds from 
ous berries with a fascinating hive of 
lot less work bees 


Tasty Ham, Bacon 
pork, sausrge from 
surplus vegetables, 
kitchen parings, 
ets. 


Delicious Rabbit 
meat for as little 
as 8c a pound 


It also tells you about new, easier ways te 
preserve and quick-freeze foods that taste 
far better, too . . . and lots more there 
isn’t room to tell about here! It’s how you 
can have mere—mere security, better, food, 
better health, more fan, more of just about 
everything that makes life worth living 
People write me that what my Pian tells 
you about any ene subject can easily be 


worth far more tan ee price of the whole 


Pian, which is $1 


Security, Health, Happiness 


We're put our whole story and all our 
methods inte a 60,000 word Plan. This is 
fun to read, easy to understand—chock full 
of illustrations and actual photos of our 
place (60 of them) diagrams (16 of them) 
charts and tables (11 of them). It’s simple 
and it’s practical! People from all over the 
country have written to tell me how much 
they like it. 
If you'd like a eopy of our ‘‘Have-More 
Plan, just send me your name and address 
and $1.00 (if bank eheck, $1.05) and I'l! 
send your copy by return mail. Now is a 
= time to start. Write me today! Ad- 
ess: 

ED ROBINSON 

Bex 5311 Noroton, Conn. 
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SUNFLOWER SEED FOR SALE 
Organically Raised 


Robert R. Gent, 445 Green Road 
South Euclid, 21, Ohio. 


Enclosed find $............ 
lbs. @ 55c per Ib- postage prepaid. 


Ideal for 
the Estate 
Owner. 
GRAVELY 
MFG. CO. 

Box 156 
Dunbar, W. Va. 


Cuts Down Watering 
Saves Cultivation 
Reduces Weeding 
Improves Root Develop- 
ment 

Ask your dealer, or 
Redwood Fibre Prod. Co., 

Dept. O., 
Santa Cruz, Calif. 
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Until I became interested in your 
methods of organic gardening I 
have been digging trenches across 
my garden and filling them with 
layers of léaves—bark, etc.— 
Some horse manure and lime— 
along with sand gained by dig- 
ging the next trench. 

Results have been fair—in that 
some things will grow whereas 
nothing would grow in areas not 
treated this way. However, since 
the material I have put in the 
trenches does not decompose 
very rapidly, I believe that all I 
have gained is a little better 
moisture holding quality in the 
sand. 


After a heavy rain the water 
disappears almost instantly, and 
gardens must be watched con- 
tinually. I notice more moisture 
retained in areas I have treated 
as above. 


We have unlimited supply of 
pine bark from a local pulp mill 
and a good source of oak leaves. 
Would the bark make good com- 

ost? Would it be desirable to 
invent a method of pulverizing 
the bark if it is suitable? Some 
of the bark has stood for 6 or 7 
years in a pile 4 to 6 feet deep 
and seems to be partly decayed. 
Would this bark be better than 
bark fresh from the log? 


Would it be good sense to use 
bark under the soil to hold moist- 
ure and then work compost in 
the top soil over the bark? 

Barn yard manure is hard to 
get here but fish scraps are avail- 
able. Are they O. K.? 

S. L. Mathews, 


Fernandina, Fla. 


Answer 
Dear Mr. Mathews: 


I have noted your method of 
making trenches but I believe 
you would get better results by 
making compost of the material. 
You could still have the trenches 
for trapping water and merely 


put green matter in the trenches, 
but if you had any manure, that 
should be composted together 
with green matter. 

The pine bark, that you men- 
tion, would be the equivalent of 
sawdust or wood shavings pro- 
vided it is pulverized in some 
way. If you used it without 
breaking it up fine, it would be 
very resistant to decay. 

There is an expensive piece of 
equipment called a bog machine 
which sells for over a thousand 
dollars and is not now available 
which would make a very fine 
saw dust-like material or even 
finer of this bark. The Park Sys- 
tem of the city of Miami has one 
and uses it for breaking down 
palm fronds. They then use this 
broken down material as a bed- 
ding for cows and it is later com- 
posted. There is no doubt that 
partially decayed bark would be 
better and decay more readily 
than new bark. 


I would not use the bark in the 
soil in the manner you suggest 
because it will interfere with the 
bacterial activities in connection 
with growing crops unless you 
would put it in a place where 
you would not grow crops for a 
few years. 


CANAL MUD 
Dear Sirs: 


I have read and re-read your 
booklet “Compost” and appreci- 
ate the information; but didn't 
see anything about using old par- 
tially rotted leaves and vegeta 
tion (from canals) in making 
compost. Would you use thinner 
layers of such material and more 
manure (as of course would re- 
sult if one used the same thick- 
ness of manure layers)? Or 
could you use such partially rot- 
ted material in the same mannef 
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as the withered green material? 
Or mix them? 
Miss Ethel V. Smith, 
Lake Hamilton, Fla. 


Answer 
Dear Miss Smith: 


Enclosed herewith is the ar- 
ticle on sunflower seeds. The old 
rotted material, consisting of 
leaves and vegetation represent- 
ing a residue in canals, could be 
used but trouble is usually ex- 
perienced with such material 
when it is put directly on the 
land. I have recently seen a very 
interesting application of this 
common mistake in which an old 
mill, which has water power, 
usually cleans out the race every 
few years. The race consists of 
that part of the flowing brook 
which leads into the mull; the 
water flowing into it from year 
to year brings a sediment which 
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gradually clogs up this section, 
which is called the race, so every 
once in a while it must be cleaned 
out. 

The mill owner told me that 
the last time they had to clean it, 
some farmer used this sediment 
as a fertilizer, putting it directly 
on to the land. As a result, there 
was a very poor result on their 
crops that year. In the second 
year, however, the land was 
benefitted by this residue ma- 
terial and the crops were excep- 
tionally good. This is the same 
trouble that is usually experi- 
enced in using raw manure or in 
plowing under a green manure 
crop. The soil bacteria and fungi, 
in breaking down this raw ma- 
terial, used too much of the nitro- 
gen in the soil as their energy pro- 
ducing food, thus leaving insuff- 
cient nitrogen for the new crop 
that has to grow. When these 


bacteria die, their nitrogen en- 
riched bodies help the soil, which 
benefits the next ¢rop. 

The overflow of the Nile River 
in Egypt contains a very fine 
sediment which flows on the land 
each year and which makes it so 
rich that practically no other fer- 
tilizers are needed and marvelous 
crops are obtained, but in this 
case, this sediment is very fine. 

The Chinese are adept at using 
canal mud, but they have cen- 
turies of experience in handling it 
and making compost with it first. 

It is best to first pile this ma- 
terial from canals in flat heaps 
that are not over 6 or 7 inches 
high and permit it to become 
aerated. Then small amounts of 
it could be included in your com- 
post heap, perhaps not over 10 
or 15% of each heap. You could 
use slightly less manure and sub- 
stitute some of this. 


De A Mare Garden Books 


CITY AND SUBURBAN GARDENING 

By Chesla C. Sherlock 

196 pages. 77 illus. $1.00 
A book for those who wish to make the most of moderate 
space. Years of experience in city and suburban gardening and 


contacts with thousands of home owners enable the author 
to write with authority. 


BOOK OF PERENNIALS. By Alfred C. Hottes 
280 pages. 103 illus. $2.00 


Among amateur gardeners there is a decided preference for 
perennial plants, largely because they require but little care 
and so generously reward even that little. For those desiring 
a continuous show of cotor from early Spring to early frost 
in their gardens, this book will be extremely valuable, dis- 
cussing over 125 separate species individually. 

culture and requirements. 


BIRDS OF THE WILD. By Frank C. Pellett 
128 pages. 74 illus. $1.00 


‘ Of absorbing interest to the bird lover who wishes tc attract 
the feathered friends to his home garden. 


HOW TO LANDSCAPE YOUR GROUNDS 

By Loyal R. Johnson First Edition 

232 pages. 147 illus. $2.75 
For the benefit of the hundreds of thousands of home builders 
and owners in the medium income bracket who are anxious 
to beautify their home surroundings to the best advantage at 
small expense. Not to be found in any other landscape book 
are its planting plans covering practically every section of the 
country—from Massachusetts to Florida and Louisiana, and 


from the Middle West to California— 


THE BOOK OF TREES. By Alfred C. Hottes 


448 pages. 200 illus. $3.50 
An all-around handbook for the tree lover and tree planter. 
There are chapters on trees important in American history 
on favorite tree poems, on street trees, on roadside trees, on 
nut trees, etc. Transplanting, pruning and propagation are 
aoa and a variety of helpful lists for various purposes 
are ven. 


PRACTICAL LAWN CARE. By Mortimer C. Merritt 
32 pages. Illus. 75¢. 


Gives all the essential information for making a new lawn or 
the renovation of an old one, plus ways and means for keep- 
ing lawns in good condition. 


BOOK OF ANNUALS. By Alfred C. Hottes 


180 pages. 158 illus. $1.50 
The author opens up many new possibilities to garden makers 
in this book, which is exceedingly complete, and all in all is 
a most useful manual dealing with annual flowers. 


PLANT PROPAGATION. By Alfred C. Hottes. 
238 pages. 136 illus. $2.00 


All amateurs have an intense desire to multiply desirable 
plants. In this book the whole subject is covered, whether 
seeds, buds, bulbs, grafts or cuttings are discussed. 


1001 GARDEN QUESTIONS ANSWERED 
By Alfred C. Hottes 
388 pages. $2.50 


160. illus. 
An amazing collection of useful information for the amateur 
gardener wishing to plan and manage his own home grounds. 
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GREAT VALLEY MILLS 


NATURAL Whole Grains and Cereals 
ground into FLOURS and Meals on our 
Water Driven French Buhr Stones. 
Send for FREE list of products. 


NOTE:—We have purchased a small 
quantity of organically raised corn from 
the experimental farm of ORGANIC 
GARDENING Magazine which is now 
available in the fcrm of corn meal, 
(Free recipes included). 


ORGANIC FARMS CORN MEAL. 
5 Ibs. of organically raised corn meal for 
25¢ per ib. (add 5c per Ib. for points 
west of the Mississippi) . 

GET YOUR VITAMINS DIRECT 
from NATURE 
OUR-HONEY GERM 
A Delicious Cold Breakfast Food Made 
From Wheat Germ and caramelized 
sweet potatoes is Rich in Vitamins A, 

B,C, EG&G. 
SEND $1 FOR 3 POUNDS, 


GREAT VALLEY MILLS, 


Great Valley Mills, Dept. O. é.. 
Paoli, Pa. 


Please find enclosed $............ 


Send 


* HUNDREDS « 
OF UNUSUAL GIFTS 
FROM THE WHOLE WIDE WORLD 
Scotland, England, Switzerland, 
Cape Cod, Hollywood, South America, etc 
The NEW Catalogue of Kellogg Selections 


is full of inspirations and surprising “Finds,” ot 
all pictured and described for you. In Lb d 


viting prices.. the majority under 
$5. Each article is attractively wr 


Michigan Peat 
Natures finest SOIL BUILDER Im- 


proves all Soils. Excellent for lawns, 

trees, shrubs. Inquire Dealer or: 

American Soil Sponge Selling Corp. 
267 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


Dept. O. 


wrapped and comes to you wt pre 
prepaidwithourguaran- ¥ 
tee of yourcomplete Sf 
satisfaction Hillman 
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ORCHARDS—PEACH 
BORERS 


Dear Sir: 


I notice the letter by F. L. Sut- 
tles about peach borers. 


A friend of mine once told me 
that he had once raised lots of 
Alberta peaches and the way he 
fought peach borers was to pile 
4 or 5 inches of soil up around the 
tree trunk in August and remove 
it after cold weather set in. 


He claimed that the eggs were 
laid along in the last part of 
August and the first part of Sep- 
tember, just below the surface of 
the earth in tree trunk and 
that by removing the dirt that 
the eggs would be frozen out be- 
fore Spring. 

Adam Williams, 
Jeffersontown, N. Y. 


POTATOES—GREEN 


Gentlemen: 


Would like to know what the 
cause is that makes so many po- 
tatoes that we buy on the market 
green under the skin and which 
tastes bitter. 

S. de S. Calkins, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Answer 
Dear Mr. Calkins: 


Some times potatoes will show 
green on and under the skin 
which is due to the earth coming 
away from the potatoes and the 
sun shining on it during the 
growing processes. Such potatoes 
should not be eaten. 


CHICKEN DROPPINGS 
My Dear Sirs: 

I am able to buy chicken drop- 
pings that are not mixed with any 
sort of inorganic materials; that 
is, droppings just as they are 


when they are scooped up from 
the boards on which they fall, 
Please tell me whether these 
droppings should be used in a 
way different to cow or horse 
manure (which is’ difficult to 
obtain here); whether they are 
more or less potent than ma- 
nure; whether they make com- 
post as quickly: whether more 
water should be applied to 
the compost while composting, 
and any other information you 
will give about the use of chicken 
droppings in making compost 
and as use for fertilizing. 
_Julia St. John, 
Miami, Florida, 


Answer 
Dear Miss St. John: 


Sir Albert Howard’s process 
for making compost is based on 
using two inches of manure to 
every six inches of green matter, 
where the manure is mixed with 
straw or other bedding, but since 
the chicken droppings that you 
mention do not have any bed- 
ding, I would suggest that you 
use much less to every six inches 
of green matter. I would not use 
over one inch of the chicken 
droppings. I believe you would 
get better compost also if you 
mixed this manure with the green 
matter thoroughly. This would 
give you in the compost heap 
your green matter mixed with the 
pure chicken manure, a one 
eighth inch layer of earth witha 
sprinkling of lime, with the pro 
cess repeated over again. Where 
manure is thus mixed with the 
green matter, it eliminates one 
of the turns in the compost heap. 
You would then turn the heap 
after about six or seven weeks. 

The water requirements would 
be the same as for an ordinary 
heap, that is you must maintain 
the consistency of a pressed out 
sponge, otherwise I do not know 
of any special differences of this 
material over others. 
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(OMPOST—FOR POTATOES 
Gentlemen: 


How can you use cornpost for 
owing potatoes since you can’t 
ye either manure or lime on po- 


tatoes. 
Miss F. J. Peticolas, 
Simsbury, Conn. 


Answer 
Dear Miss Peticolas: 


You have been misinformed 
when you state that manure 
should not be used for potatoes. 
Raw manure may not be used, 
but exceptionally well-rotted ma- 
tial would be satisfactory. The 
potato is a crop that requires 
very little fertilizing and also 
neutral to acid soil. It would be 
best to make a separate compost 
heap for this purpose, elimin- 
aing the lime. Peat humus 
would be good because it is acid. 


EARTHWORMS — COMPOST 
MANUFACTURE 
Dear Mr. Rodale: 


Concerning all this argument 
pte and con concerning compost, 
this and other, would it not be 
just as good to stack or put the 
manure in boxes or pits and use 
earthworms to eat 1t up and con- 
vert it into worm castings? 

Would these worm castings be 
atich in plant food or rather 
bacteria food as compost formed 
by the Indore method? 

I know such a method would 
not be as practical on a large 
sale as the Indore compost 
method, but I’m not wondering 
ifthe final result would be about 
the same in the soil? 

J. C. Stephens, 
Tyler, Tex. 


Answer 
Dear Mr. Stephens: 
Thank you very much for your 


ORGANIC GARDENING 


letter of October 11th. The Ohio 
Earthworm Farms do make some 
compost by means of earth- 
worms. They have to use a tre- 
mendous number of worms. In 
that case the material must not 
be piled up in layers as advo- 
cated in the Sir Albert Howard 
Method of making compost. In 
other words, everything must be 
done to see that the usual heating 
up of the compost does not take 
place. In that event it would kill 
or drive away the earthworms. 


It is for that reason in the or- 
dinary compost heap that the 
earthworms are driven off as soon 
as the heat of fermentation rises. 
They come back from the ground 
later on. We believe that the or- 
dinary method of making com- 
post is simpler. You will find also 
that the use of boxes for the in- 
clusion of earthworms in the 


compost means a great deal of 


work. This would be less by do- 
ing it in pits. We do not know 
of any work that has been done 
to compare the value of earth- 
worm castings with compost it- 
= They are both extremely 
rich. 


This method may be appli- 


cable to the small gardener. In. 


fact, I have tried it myself. 

I took a box about 3 feet 
high and placed at the bottom 
of it about an inch of 


SULPHUR 

Dear Sir: 

Please inform me if ground 
sulphur is permissible for certain 
types of soil, and what type? 

Chas. J. Berg, 
Berkeley, Calif. 


Answer 
Dear Mr. Berg: 


Replying to your letter of Sep- 
tember 14th, sulphur in any 
form should never be used on 
the soil or on the plants. This is 
a rule regarding which there 
should never be any exception. 
Sulphur is one of the strongest 
materials available and is very 
detrimental to many beneficial 
micro-organisms. 


HOT BEDS 
Dear Sir: 

Can you tell me how to keep 
the dirt for hot beds up to par 
without getting new soil each 
year? 

Florence E. Ades, 
Falmouth, Ind. 


Answer 


Dear Miss Ades: 

Our method of making com- 
post will very nicely build up the 
fertility of the soil in your hot 
beds so you will not have to 
change them each year. 


earthworms taken from 
a regular earthworm 
breeding box. I then filled 
the rest of the space in the 
box with the regular in- 
gredients of a compost 
heap, namely, manure, 
green matter, earth and 
lime. In about five months 
the worms had worked this 


RELAX--- ENJOY NATURE'S BEAUTY 


Watch our wild birds 
in full view when visit- 
ing Audubon Feeders. 


Automatic Feeder 2.25 


“Eye-Safe” Feeder 3.75 


All prices postpaid, 


add 25c to your check 


material down to a fine bi for distances over 
compost. One advantage of 

this method is that you can aedeehin 

make compost during the audubon gj workshop 


winter time in a_ heated 
cellar. 


NOT INCORPORATED 


GLENCOE, ILLINOIS 


Squirrel’s Defeat 4.15 
“‘Eye-Safe” Feeder 1.75 


TESTAMENT 


By Sir Albert Howard, C:I.E., M.A. 


Formerly Director Institute of Plant Industry Indore, 
and Agricultural Adviser to Central India and 
Rajputana. 


This is a remarkable book published by the con- 
servative Oxford University Press. It gives the com- 
plete history of Sir Albert Howard's development 
of his process of making compost. It describes the 
events in The West Indies and India that led up to 
his epoch-making discovery. After reading this 
amazing book, if it does not thoroughly convince 
you that the organic way is the best your money 
will be cheerfu'ly refunded. Many gardeners date 
their conversion to the organic method from the 
time of reading this Testament. 


Sik ALBERT Howarp C. 1. E., M. A. 


CONTENTS Part Ill 
| Introduction Health, Indisposition, and Disease in Agriculture 
9 Soil Aeration 
Part | 10 Some Diseases of the Soil 


11 The Retreat of the Crop and the Animal Before 
The Part Played By Soil Fertility In Agriculture the Parasite. P 


2 The Nature of Soil Fertility 
3 The Restoration of Fertility and Health 
a 


Part Il Agricultural Research 
13 A Criticism of Present-day Agriculturai 
Research 


14AS sful Example of Agricultural Research 
5 Practical Application of the Indore Process y 


6 Developments of the Indore Process (A) Conibes ds $i 
7 Developments of the Indore Process (B) 15 A Final a an meee 
8 Developments of the Indore Process (C) Appendixes 


4 The Indore Process 


This is the recognized standard text book for gardeners and farmers who wish to change from the | 
of ordinary chemical fertilizers to home-made organic fertilizers. Sir Albert Howard has forty years of 
tive experience in the field of organic fertilizers and is the accepted leading authority on the subject. 


We have arranged to i this book in the 


United States and have been able to reduce 


the price to sean $3.50 Organic Gardening 


Emmaus, Pa. 
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